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po many highlights in an extra-ordinary line 


of beautiful spring patterns... the shoe here illus- 
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trated took top position in merchant acceptance at the 










Shoe Fair. But back of these profit-making patterns, 
merchants handling Tweedies know that there is a 
reliable foundation of quality season after season on 
which they can bank. Tweedie Footwear Corpora- 
tion, Jefferson City, Mo., Shoemakers since 1874. 
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VOICE of the TRADE 


BRALPH RUNKLE of Santa Bar- 
bara said: “I want to compliment 
you on your “How To Fix It” 
series. I think that was one of the 
most helpful that ever ran in the 
ReEcorDErR. I cut out every one of 
them and put them in a scrap 
book for future reference for all 
of us here at the store.” 


* * * 
WOHN GUERNSEY, distribution 
economist for the Bureau of the 
Census, told the American Market- 
ing Society: 

“Has the price structure been 
built on consumer preference, 
stepped back to production cost 
with sufficient margins to cover 
adequately the various costs of dis- 
tribution, selling and advertising? 
Or is the price an accident, result- 
ing from the desire of the producer 
to sell his product at a profit re- 
gardless of cost and regardless of 
whether the resulting price to the 
consumer is a price which satisfies 
the consumer or not? There is a 
psychology in pricing to the con- 
sumer which is very real, and 
largely beyond the power of the 


retailer to control. The best price 








structures are those built back from 
the most effective consumer price 
—rarely forward from the prime 
cost of. production. 

“We emphasize price because 
today price is the key to successful 
marketing. That does not neces- 
sarily mean low prices—it means 
right prices, measured by what 
the consumer considers right, at 
the time, in the place, and for the 
quality offered. We can be expert 
in our marketing technique in all 
other regards, but if the price to 
the consumer is out of line with 
the price that the consumer is will- 
ing to pay, we are licked.” 


* * * 
TIONS 
eon entol® Vy 
ve 
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CONGRATULATIONS to Thomas 
E. Tregellas who celebrates his 
fiftieth anniversary in the shoe 
business in Mahanoy City, Pa. 
Fifty years a merchant and fifty 
years a reader of the Boot AND 
SHOE RECORDER. 

A surprise party was tendered by 
the store staff, relatives and friends. 
Mr. Tregellas, the founder, enjoys 
excellent health and was the re- 
cipient of congratulations and 


Page II 


good wishes from the business 
houses of the community. On Jan. 
1, 1930, Paul Tregellas, son of the 
founder, became a partner. The 
business maintains a position of 
prominence in the community. 

Multitudes of friends expressed 
hopes for many more years of suc- 
cessful business. 








MIAUDE CALLAHAN, who oper- 
ates a smart juvenile shoe store in 
Beverly Hills, Calif., says this rela- 
tive to business in this well-known 
town: 

“Many of us thought that when 
we were showing a good healthy in- 
crease in business in 1935 that we 
were doing just fine. Then, with 
1936 showing more than twice as 
much volume, why, we are very 
grateful. Naturally, we look back 
to check up on just what the reason 
is for this pleasing showing. 

“Figure it any way you wish, it 
all sifts down to the A B C of shoe 
retailing—selling good shoes in the 
manner in which the trade likes. 
Just because our trade comes from 
the families of the well-to-do chil- 
dren, who have most everything in 





the way of toys and the like, there 
is no reason why we should not give 
them little things—just as much as 
the stores whose trade is within the 
more moderate income brackets. 
“Without question, the best piece 
of advertising we do is to wrap 
every package precisely as though 
it were a gift. Pretty white tissue 
paper, ribbon and all, go to make 
the package an eventful one in the 
eyes of the child. Then, to make it 
even more interesting, we always 
enclose a pair of socks for the child. 
Possibly you do not think children 
appreciate the gift package and the 
present of the socks. Well, just try 
to buy shoes for any of my regulars 
in any other place and hear the ‘It 
hurts’ from the kiddies. 
“Customers who have moved over 
a hundred miles away still make the 
trip here. So it’s all these good 
folks buying again and again from 
us and sending in their friends that 
accounts for the substantial gain in 


sales.” 
* * t 


FRED FIGGE of St. Louis cele- 
brated his fiftieth anniversary as 
an employee of the Brown Shoe 
Company recently—with his usual 





punctuality and care by arriving 
early for his daily duties as cus- 
todian of the company building 
at 1600 Washington Avenue, St. 
Louis. 

At seventy-two, he thinks he 
would choose the shoe business as 
a career again if he were twenty- 
two, as when he started in 1886. 
At that time, the Brown Shoe Com- 
pany, known as the Brown-Desnoyer 
Shoe Company, was one of three 
shoe manufacturers in St. Louis. 
It employed 100 persons and was 
turning out hand-made footwear 
at the rate of 300 pairs a day. 
Figge believes that the production 
of machine-made shoes at the rate 
of more than 70,000 pairs a day 
by the company surpasses the qual- 
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—The retail value of shoes produced 
in this country in 1936 undoubted- 
ly exceeded the $900,000,000 
mark. 

—Almost a billion-dollar industry. 

—And yet, the shoe business as a 
whole is not noted for its profit- 
making ability. 

—Largely because the industry itself 
under-rates the profit-right of 
its product. 

—No article of apparel offers the 
consumer so much value per dollar 
as do shoes. 

—And the public at large have never 
demanded, even at the bottom of 
the depression, cheap shoes. 

—Manufacturers and retailers have 
punished themselves by insisting 
upon "bearing" prices until the 
consumer has really felt he was 
paying a fair price. 

—Whereas — if the price of eve 

ir of shoes made in 1936 ha 
on raised only 10%, the pub- 
lic would never have known the 
difference, the consumption would 
have been just as great, and the 
industry would have been $90,- 
000,000 better off. 

—And that's the difference between 
real prosperity and profitless 
prosperity. 

—Let's see to it that shoe prices in 
1937 are more in line with what is 
fair to producer, distributor, and 
consumer alike. 


Secs 6 TER 


President 





ity of hand-made shoes of fifty 
years ago. 

Figge thinks workmen today have 
an easy time compared with the 
pace he set in 1886 and for many 
years thereafter. Prosperity is 
bound to come, he declared, and 
hinted that he had been able to 
sét aside a substantial sum for a 
little travel if he ever decided to 
retire. 


1937 


BB. C. OLSEE, former president 
of the Kent County Shoe Dealers, 
says of the Michigan State Shoe 
Dealers Convention: 

“All indications point to one of 
the most successful state conven- 
tions ever held in the state of 
Michigan, to be held at the Statler 
Hotel on January 10, 11, 12, in 
Detroit. 

“Manufacturers and _ salesmen 
alike have called a halt to any par- 
ticipation in ‘local or county con- 
ventions’ as such affairs have been, 
from past experience, totally un- 
necessary—a duplication of effort 
and far too costly for the meager 
results derived. These, and many 
other factors involved, will influ- 
ence hundreds of Michigan shoe 
dealers to come to the Detroit 
meeting, which—from present re- 
ports—should be the most success- 
ful one held to date.” 


tb * ue 


A LYNN collector of the quaint 
and curious has inquired here for 
a goose squawk shoe, asserting that 
the custom shoemakers of old, to 
accommodate customers who pre- 
ferred squeaky shoes, sometimes put 








the quill of a goose into the fore- 
part of the shoe with the conse- 
quence that when the wearer walked 
along the street, his shoes squawked 
like a goose. 

The elders of Lynn insisted that 
some shoes were once so made. But 
the rising generation viewed the re- 
quest with suspicion and one of 
them, in a whimsical mood, offered 
to supply the collector with the new 
shoes that have the whistling shanks. 


* * * 


eJOSEPH S. STERN, president of 
the United States Shoe Corpora- 
tion of Cincinnati, Ohio, says: 
“The United States Shoe Cor- 
poration gave a Christmas present 
of approximately $65,000 to its 
employees. This decision was ar- 
rived at, at a meeting of the Board 
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of Directors, recently held, and 
at the same time it was decided to 
expand RED CROSS SHOE pro- 
duction past the 10,000 pair mark 
daily, for 1937. 

“Cincinnati papers commended 
The United States Shoe Corpora- 
tion on the fact that not one single 
employee had been laid off during 
the. past five years, nor had any 
wages, in any manner been re- 


duced.” 
* * * 


COMPUTATIONS have been made 
for the great body of wage earning 
families whose total family re- 
sources are about $2,500 a year. 
Under present conditions the cost 
of rearing a child in such families 
to the age of self-support, includ- 
ing all the usual items of food, 
shelter, clothing, education, etc., is 
$7,238. Including interest on the 
capital and making due allowance 
for the cost of those who do not 
survive age 18, the amount is in- 
creased to a little more than $10,- 
000. The value of human life va- 
ries with age from about $9,000 
at birth to $32,000 at age 25, and 
to $17,510 at age of 50. 


% % * 


THE opening of the New York 
World’s Fair on April 30, 1939, 
will commemorate the 150th anni- 
versary of George Washington’s 
inauguration as first President of 
the United States. 

The main purpose of the New 
York World’s Fair of 1939 is to 
show the “tools of today” with 
which America is preparing to build 
a “better world of tomorrow.” 

George Washington, making his 
inaugural address on the balcony 
of old Federal Hall, overlooking 
Broad and Wall Streets in the City 
of New York, emphasized the theme 
when he declared the aim of the 
new government was the “discern- 
ment and pursuit of the public 
good.” 

What a swell line for any shoe 
merchant, anywhere—“Discernment 
and pursuit for the public good.” 


* * * 
GEORGE F. SWIFT, president of 


Swift & Company, says in his an- 
nual report: 


“The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture anticipates that there will 
be a decrease in the number and 
weight of live stock coming to 
market during 1937. Owing to the 
1936 drought and reduced feed 
supplies, it is expected that fewer 
fat cattle will be available; also 
that the number of cattle, calves 
and hogs coming to market will 
be smaller. 

“On the whole, the meat supply 
is expected to be less than it was 
the past year.” 

The ordinary inference is that 
if cattle are fewer and so will be 
hides of which to make leather. 
Incidentally, current advertisements 
of Swift & Co. in farm journals 
set forth that producers of live 
stock and other agricultural prod- 
ucts get 74.7 units of each $1.00 
of Swift & Co.’s volume of busi- 


ness. 
oe 2 4 


BRAY A. ILG, vice-president of 
the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, Mass., says: 

“Why not tell the public the 
facts? Why not tell it that the 
last place to look for real wealth 
is in a bank? A commercial bank 
is only a monetary mechanism 


and a diffuser of credit. The only 
true wealth the public will find in 
a bank is the small amount of 
metal found in the coins in the 
bank’s vaults, plus the bank’s real 
estate, building, furniture and fix- 
tures. 

“A bank is no more a reservoii 
of tangible wealth than an adding 
machine. Those hundreds of mil- 
lions of assets are largely invested 
in securities and other evidences 
of indebtedness which merely con- 
stitute a claim check against the 
tangible property which constitutes 
the nation’s real wealth. Even the 
cash is valuable only as it may be 
exchanged either for such property 
or obligations depending for se- 
curity upon an interest in such 
property.” 


* * * 


@RRY KELLY, stylist for the stars 
at Warner Brothers, Hollywood, 
says: 

“As for styles—I think you are 
going to see a decided tendency to- 
ward simplicity, thanks in part to 
the movies. Line and contour give 
the best effects and incidentally en- 
able the public to apply the styles 
easily. My advice to you is—con- 
centrate on line.” 
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“But Mr. Glook. You told us to ‘take out that poor window display’ and put shoe selling 
into the windows." 
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TREMENDOUS BUYING for 


LOUIS F,. TUFFLY 


Re-elected President of the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association 


National Shoe Fair Gives Peak To An Uncontrolled 
Buying Bulge 


THE industry in all its divisions gathered at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Jan. 4, 5, 6 and 7, and reached 
an all-time high not only for the shoe but for the 
hotel industries, for Manager Lawless of the Palmer 
House reports the biggest show in exhibits, rooms 
rented, elevator traffic, and total receipts of any con- 
vention in any field in America and a significant be- 
ginning of a big year for business. 

Buying at this show was limited by the factor of 
delivery dates. Chairman Herbert N. Lape said there 
would have been a million dollars more shoes sold 
for February and March delivery if factories could 
have taken the business. 

The action of the week shows that merchants’ 


stocks are low on wanted goods, that the period 
of starving stocks is over, and that the public is 
hungry for better shoes. 

The keynote of the year should be to have plenty of 
sizes and widths. : 

An element of danger in the situation, as indicated 
by the Fair, was the speculative interest in shoes 
bought for inventory. One manufacturer said: 

“Many of my smaller merchant customers selling 
less than three thousand pairs of shoes a year have 
tried to place orders for fifteen hundred pairs in one 
sitting. If merchants think they are going to make 
money that way my recommendation is for them to 
try the stock market; it’s quicker and less deadly. 
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SPRING 


and INVENTORY 


FREDERICK A. MILLER 


Newly-elected Chairman of the Board, 
National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association 


These shoes have got to be sold to a public that wants 
styles when they are fresh and in sizes that can’t be 
predetermined in the bulk order.” 

The keynote speech of the Fair week was by Presi- 
dent Frederick A. Miller, in which he indicated the 
necessity for progressive rises in prices rather than 
waiting for fifty-cent and dollar boosts. 

Merchants were interested in the economics of the 
nation as laid down against the possibility of some 
prosperity for their communities. Merchants generally 
indicated that confidence was restored and that an 
appreciation of better shoes is on the way. 

It was shown that footwear is subject to the same 
economics of the advancing prices to the butcher, the 
baker, and the what-not maker. Merchants were in- 
formed that leather is a commodity subject to inter- 
national markets and is limited in supply to the con- 
sumption of meat. The skin or hide comes to market 
as a by-product of the meat supplied. In the world 
markets, heavy leather is now in demand by war- 


minded nations and its price, therefore, rises accord- 
ing to a stimulated demand. Foreign exchange and 
the devalution of gold have also had an effect upon 
increased prices of all materials entering into the 
manufacture of footwear. 

May we say from a fairly complete coverage of the 
Fair that for the Spring season, no significant bulge 
in prices of footwear will take place because tanners 
have covered their customers for present cutting and 
manufacturers, in turn, have protected the retailers. 

But this is only the silver lining to a cloud 
presaging very evident increasing prices on shoes 
for replacement and for delivery after May 1. It 
was the consensus that advances in shoe prices 
to the consumer are inevitable, but even then, 
prices will be tempered by a competitive situa- 
tion, for there are no indications that the giant 
one-price chains are to raise their prices this 
Spring. 

(TURN TO PAGE 42, PLEASE) 
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PROGRESS OF PURCHASING 





DANIEL C. ROPER 


Spokesman for the Government Gives Busi- 
ness High Hopes. 


@PENING the National Shoe Fair Monday noon, 
Herbert N. Lape, General Chairman National Shoe Fair, 
said: 

“This gathering offers an opportunity for the less 
fortunate to meet the more successful merchant and 
exchange ideas, so if in coming you are in any manner 
benefited, then the National Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association and the National Shoe Retailers 
Association, under whose combined auspices this Fair 
is held, will indeed feel well repaid for their efforts. 

“Every room in this hotel that could possibly be 
converted into a sample room has been taken by some 
shoe manufacturer who has shoes to sell. Intelligent 
salesmen by the hundreds are here and they deserve 


all consideration, and I am sure you will see many 
new samples and styles which have not been shown 
heretofore. 

“You merchants may not find it easy to place orders 
for early delivery dates, or at the prices you may wish 
to pay, for most factories have a goodly amount of 
their Spring orders booked, which is most heartening. 

“In this connection I wish to say that present 
values do not represent future prices—the real in- 
crease will be apparent in May or early Fall. Most 
manufacturers saw the rise in raw materials com- 
ing and covered as best they might, and are at 
present booking orders far under replacement 
values. 

“Higher wages are a necessity, and wise as 
well. We are living in an ever-changing era and 
we will do well to recognize that our employees 
are also our associates in business. 

“The depression has been devastating—some indus- 
tries have survived, others have not. This great shoe 
industry not only has survived but is leading the way 
back to prosperity in a manner which reflects the fight- 
ing character of those who are in command, as evidenced 
by the fact that thirty million more pairs of shoes were 
made in 1936 than in 1935. 

“The retail business is definitely better and will con- 
tinue in ever-increasing volume throughout the next 
few years, so let us assume a militant merchandising 
attitude based upon the needs of the consumer and 
his ability to buy, which we are prone to under-esti- 
mate. 

“We are deeply appreciative of your presence here 
today and hope you may forget your business worries 
and enter into the spirit of the occasion with that free- 
dom and relaxation so necessary to clear thinking and 
energetic effort. 

“Old methods are gone. The enthusiasm of youth 
is needed, their ideas and optimism are creating a 
new world, and I for one do not intend selling them 
short.” 

Chairman Lape then introduced Secretary Roper. 


Hon. Daniel C. Roper: 


“TI was glad to be able so to arrange my engage- 
ments as to accept your invitation extended through 
my good friend, Honorable W. Alexander Julian, 
Treasurer of the United States, to meet today with the 
members of the National Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association and of the National Shoe Retailers 
Association. This National Shoe Fair emphasizes im- 
portant lessons in art, beauty and utility. It is indeed 
both educational and cultural. I am glad to observe 
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POWER 
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Four Aces Open the Fair, Chairman Herbert Lape, Daniel C. Roper, 
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“Shoe” Keynote by Honorable Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of 
Commerce, Sweeps National Shoe Fair Into Buying Mood 
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Frederick A. Miller and James E. Wall. 


the skill of the artist, the success of the manufacturer 
and the opportunity of the distributor and of the 
salesman. 

“It is quite appropriate that you should meet at the 
beginning of the new year to study conditions in your 
industry and cooperatively plan for the future. This 
is more inviting under present improved conditions 
than it was four years ago. How much more pleasing 
to assemble today and examine the splendid trade re- 
sults of 1936 and the encouraging outlook for 1937! 
Let us all strive to continue our progress and to pre- 
vent the return of the conditions that existed in 1932. 

“We enter 1937 with definite appreciation of indus- 
trial and social interdependence. This is most gratify- 
ing, as this broadened vision creates a foundation for 
confidence and cooperation of far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

“As this is the proper time for taking stock in your 
business, let us review briefly but factually the present 
economic status of the country as a basis to at least 
approximate the extent to which the people will be 
able to buy shoes in 1937. 

“To begin with, consider the fact that on the basis 
of preliminary data it is estimated that the national 
income paid out in 1936 was approximately sixty bil- 
lion dollars or twelve to fourteen per cent greater than 
that of 1935. The industrial production of the coun- 
try in all lines is rapidly approaching the pre-depres- 





sion level, with some industries producing more goods 
and hence employing more persons than in 1929. Wit- 
ness the greatly enlarged purchasing power. Recovery 
in the durable goods industries was a significant de- 
velopment of last year. Although the output of dur- 
able goods during 1936 was still relatively lower than 
the production of non-durable goods, there was a 
greater proportionate increase in the former. The 
expansion of the activities in the heavy goods field 
coincident with the continued rise in consumer goods 
production evidences the breaking of the log-jam of 
the deferred demand for replacements, for new equip- 
ment and for new construction. Herein lies most sig- 
nificant evidence of greater purchasing power among 
the people for necessities as well as for luxuries in 


1937. 


*6ILET us not overlook the improved conditions in 


agriculture where so large a quantity of shoes is used. 


Gross farm income from 1936 production exceeded 
nine billion dollars compared with eight and one-half 
billions in 1935. The net income of the farmer, which 
is an accurate measurement of his general purchasing 
power, increased proportionately more than did the 
gross income. This enlarged income of the farmer was 
an important factor in the rise in retail sales during 
the year to a volume which in the latter part of the 

[TURN TO PAGE 36, PLEASE] 
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The new “Cool-ees” from the Pasadena Slipper Company. Made with felt soles, a 


new construction. Left to right—the saddle, 


t, a cross-strap pump, novelty ghillie, 


and cuffed oxford 


ET was a new experience to go to a shoe showing 
where buyers were even more eager to buy than their 
sellers to sell. But such seemed to be the situation in 
Chicago. Retailers were clamoring for shoes and manu- 
facturers were being cagey about deliveries . . . all a 
very healthy and happy state of affairs. 

There’s nothing like an S.R.O. sign for booming 
business! 

The shortage of certain materials and colors should 
also have a healthy effect. Buyers who can’t repeat on 
the same safe staple will be taking a flyer in something 
different. That depressing uniformity we have had so 
long must yield to a more interesting and stimulating 
diversity. 

Everybody was calling for gabardine. But there 
won't be enough to go around. So, here is a manufac- 
turer who styled many good models in nap finish 
leather and who is selling them very nicely. And here 
is another who has built some good shoes in mesh 
which will fill the bill and vary the bill-of-fare for 
after Easter. 

There are new style shoes in kid. There are interest- 
ing new colors in calf. There is patent leather looking 
fresh and different in the new outlines. There are bright 
prints as a good summer candidate. Now, if ever, is 
the time for adventuring in something new. Necessity 
is the mother of invention and invention will sell extra 
pairs! 

In colors at the show, black is tops. Navy next. 
Bright Coronation blue is strong with the novelty 
houses, often combined with black. Plenty of slate blue 
samples, but still little activity in this color. The russet 
shades are all set for a second spring season in tailored 
types. A rosy brown red, a novelty color, introduced 
by one manufacturer, was the highlight color news. 

Gray was extremely strong—selling almost as well 





Gray, which has exceeded all expectations, shown in the best- 

selling ventilated oxford. Navy, in a monk type. Tan, in a 

new button step-in; and White, in a tongue shoe, piped in 
brown. Models from J. P. Smith 


as blue in the sports types and registering in dress 
types as well. After several successful seasons with 
gray, the buyer’s fear of this color seems to have 
evaporated. 

A number of buyers who underbought before on 
the darker browns were filling in on Marrona or Cin- 
namon, in anticipation of a demand for this color to 
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FASHION 
At The Fair 


be worn with beige costumes, which are getting stronger 
every day in the costume lines. Beige was at its best 
in welt types—sports and spectator—almost always 
allied with brown or rust. 

Some retailers were choosing beige in dressier shoes 
with the conviction that the smaller cities will call for 


The four important silhouettes in dressy types. . . The cross- 
strap, the newest type; the anklet limited to high style and 
novelty lines; the tongue pump and the Empire line, popular 
favorites in all grades. Shoes from Gregory and Read. Oval 
settings courtesy U. S. Shoe Machinery Company exhibit 


matching beige shoes with beige clothes. But most 
merchants felt that dark shoes would be smarter and 
safer complements to beige clothes. 

The white story places all the emphasis on all white 
for general and dressy wear, with white and russet 
brown a bit stronger than last season for spectator 


types. 


by RUTH HARRINGTON 


In silhouettes, the high front, low side, opened-up 
shoe was the favorite formula. Without question, the 
sandalized effect will predominate and will cut into 
the sale of more staple pattern types. 

Every style line had a swing or crossed strap, which 
is considered an extremely important type because it 
gives the high line with the lightest possible expression. 
Toe openings were nowhere near as general as they 
were in the Guild Show. Volume buyers will buy them 
more extensively in whites than in spring shoes. 

As for details, large perforations lead the list—in an 
amazing variety of decorative treatments. 


Underlaid porthole perforations are effectively used for trim- 
ming touches on a series in Coronation colors designed by 
Zegorav for the Valley Shoe Company 
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Progressive Advances 


At the National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Annual 

Meeting, Chicago, before an atiendance that filled a 

large banquet hali, the Association heard a states- 
manship-like paper by President Miller as follows: 


A PROBLEM that is vital to manufacturers and re- 
tailers alike. Reference is made to advancing costs in 
the production of shoes. The fact that leathers and 
other materials entering into the construction of shoes 
have undergone considerable increases in price, is too 
well known to require further comment. The fact that 
profits in the shoe manufacturing industry on an in- 
dustry-wide basis, and in shoe retailing, showed marked 
declines during the last year, is a matter of common 
knowledge. The fact that the manufacturer must get 
more for his product from the retailer and that the 
retailer must get more for his merchandise from the 
We have all heard a 


consumer is a self-evident fact. 


lot about consumer resistance to advances in price, yet 
we are all paying advanced prices to the butcher and 
the baker and the what-not maker, and the advances 
are taken more or less as a matter of course. There is 
considerable evidence that the consuming public is 
reasonably price-advance minded and that legitimate 
price advances are accepted withoutserious protest. Some 
of us have heard the argument that a mere five cent 
or ten cent a pair advance is not sufficient to warrant the 
advance of the price of a shoe to the next price level 
or price groove so that prices may continue to fit into 
the magic numerical formula of $1.99; $2.45; $2.95; 
$3.95, etc. 


“The fact that too many price lines in a re- 
tailer’s store are cumbersome and dangerous, is 
well understood. By the same token, the fact that 
good retail practice calls for the merchandising of 
shoes in price groups is also understood; but 
surely price groups need not necessarily be fixed 
price grooves or inflexible levels. We all know 
that some very successful shoe merchandisers 
work to such price groups as $1.85, $2.35, $3.15, 
or $2.65, or $2.75, or $4.40 and so on. Why then 
should an advance in the retail price of shoes be 
delayed until the advanced prices of the manufac- 
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Reeommended by Manufacturers 


President Frederick A. Miller queries: 


“W hy should an advance in the retail price of shoes be 
delayed until a 50c or $1.00 step-up becomes necessary?” 


increased costs plus a fair profit is not sound busi- 
ness practice. If in the present price situation, the 
old price formula of $1.99, $2.45, $2.95, $3.95, etc., 
is to be adhered to, one of the two unsound methods 
just referred to, must be used. The answer to the pres- 
ent price situation, therefore, seems to be the abandon- 
ing of inflexible price levels or fixed price grooves, 
and the adopting of a price structure policy, still based 
upon the practice of price groupings, but sufficiently 
flexible in application to provide for the covering of 
turer force an advance of fifty cents or a dollar a increased costs plus a fair profit. This, in fact, is the 
pair in the retail price? 
“Unless this problem of advancing shoe prices is 
handled upon the sane and sensible basis of price ad- 
vances commensurate with increased costs, the present 
price situation is fraught with grave danger to the 
entire industry, retailers as well as manufacturers. 
“Any industry that stands four-square with funda- 
mentally sound and fair business practices is in a 
sound position for successful operation and develop- 
ment. 
“The practise of chiseling on labor costs or of driv- 
ing or permitting profits to drop to the vanishing point 
are not sound business policies. In the present in- 
stances, i.e., that of increased costs and advancing prices, 


any effort to exact from the consumer more than the , 
a only course that the industry can follow and be pre- 


pared to defend itself against charges of chiseling on 
the one hand. and of attempted profiteering on the 
other. 

“Beyond any doubt, one of the problems that looms 
largest before all industry today is the problem of a 
proper relationship between industry and government. 
This problem is accentuated by the experiences of the 
past few years and by recent expressions from both 
industry and government of their respective attitudes. 

“All the signs of the times indicate that the neces- 
sity for an organized and efficient means of contact 

[TURN TO PAGE 40, PLEASE] 
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She Editors Qulfook 


Business in Motion Accelerated by FAIR 


BUYING was limited to dates of possible deliv- 
ery—tells in a flash the story of the National Shoe 


Fair in Chicago, with many factories indicating that 
they are sold up to March 15 delivery. 

The problem was how to get the wanted shoes on 
time. . 

So in this “topsy-turvy” world of ours, we are seeing 
the new year open as a phase of a seller’s market, 
something that has been an economic rarity for the 
past dozen years. 

Actually, the buyers attempted to place more busi- 
ness than they could properly handle in the hopes of 
getting wanted shoes on time for early Easter, March 28. 

Not that any store, anywhere, needs to go without 
shoes because of the situation that has developed under 
the pressure of inflation, but that desirable goods in 
the right selections and made by the right people were 
limited’ by the capacities of factories to produce in 
two months the footwear of a nation needed ninety to 
one hundred and twenty days hence. On the short 
haul, price pressure showed no considerable increase 
because the majority of factories have material com- 
mitments to cover this season’s shoe-making. But the 
prices are definitely higher than three months ago, and 
it is obvious to all that unless something drastic hap- 
pens, prices will be higher on orders from “May and 
further delivery.” 

It is a healthy thing for an industry to be as opti- 
mistic as it is under the possibilities of good shoe 
business in 1937. 

To start the new shoe year with a feeling that a 
profit is possible and a better volume is probable is 
an encouraging note. 

But prosperity in 1937 is a “saw-tooth” sort of 
thing—in some stores in some communities, profits 
and prestige—and in other stores in other communities, 
indications of profitless prosperity because the busi- 
nesses are not geared for more and better shoe selling. 

No gathering of shoe men in a dozen years has been 
so full of promise. It seems as though unemployment, 
as such, has been forgotten as the “bugaboo” of the 
year, so we voice that simple caution that ten million 
people, uneniployed, still constitute a problem of such 
proportion as to temper even exuberant America. 
Remember this, that since NRA, most businesses have 
learned to make more products with less help and 
that total reemployment is impossible this year, or 
next year, or ever. 


By ARTHUR DBD. ANDERSON 
EDITOR, BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


The unemployables we have with us always. The 
dole seekers are increasing, and the number of men 
and women who prefer government aid is not. re- 
ducing—but all these people consume shoes and other 
commodities, housing and living as meager as it may 
be, and are becoming increasingly vocal for their slice 
of prosperity. 

Strikes are imminent and the paralysis of regional 
industries will be more severe because of the shorter 
inventory policy of industry at large. When automo- 
bile plants have less than ten days’ inventory on hand, 
the stoppage of one by-product actually may mean the 
crippling of an entire industrial structure. The sit- 
down strike, a new tool and a new toy for the pressure 
of unions and the recognition for wages and shorter 
hours! 

Every period of prosperity has its growing pains, 
and they will be corrected somehow as the level of the 
standard of living increases. 

The American public is indeed fortunate in the sup- 
ply and selection of footwear, for no one center dom- 
inates, and shoes are available on store shelves and 
in-stock departments in processes of making. 

So the spirit of the National Shoe Fair was one of 
great confidence in the purchasing power of America, 
and although the American public is not going to be 
asked to pay very much more this season, the inevitable 
consequences are better prices, and, we hope, better 
shoes. 

Shoe merchandising takes on a faster tempo. The 
shoe store that is satisfied with the front and interior 
that were built in the early Grover Cleveland days had 
better watch out. Believe it or not, but they put in an 
entire front and interior of a model shoe store on the 
fourth floor of the National Shoe Fair in a period of 
three days. The marbleized glass front was laid on 
in an afternoon. Big gobs of “stickum” were thrown at 
the wall, the glass pressed against it, and it was there 
for keeps. The fresh interior for the store came out 
of six cans of paint. If such a thing can be done in 
such a short space of time, what excuse is there for 
dingy, dirty, drab, shoe stores? We have said it a 
thousand times—good shoes deserve good stores. We 
repeat it, in evidence of the National Shoe Fair, giving 

[TURN TO PAGE 52, PLEASE] 
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G NOODYEAR deliberately 
disregarded costs in 

perfecting this new “Custom” Heel— 

which accounts for its finer appear- 

ance, and longer-wearing qualities. 


Shoe manufacturers pay more for this 
heel because they know that it helps 
shoe retailers sell. 


And retail customers prefer shoes fitted 
with this heel because in addition to its 
handsome appearance, it bears “the 
greatest name in rubber.” 


MORE PEOPLE WALK ON GOODYEAR HEELS THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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HECTOR E. LYNCH 


THE National Shoe Travelers Asso- 
ciation held an all-day convention on 
Saturday at the Morrison Hotel, 
transacted the usual volume of con- 
vention business, held an enjoyable 
noon-day luncheon and elected Hector 
E. Lynch of Boston as president for 
the coming year. Norman Souther of 
Chicago was elected vice-president and 
Thomas A. Delany of Boston was 
chosen to succeed himself as secretary 
and treasurer. 

The forenoon was devoted to the 
annual meeting of the Board of 
Governors, which convened in execu- 
tive session and heard reports from 





At the Travelers’ lunch- 
eon seated left to right: 
Norman Souther, Chicago, 
new Vice-President; Ar- 
thur D. Anderson, Editor 
of Boot anp Snore Re- 
corpeR; Paul S. Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia, retiring 
Vice-President and Presid- . 
ing Officer at the Lunch- 
eon; Herbert N. Lape, 
Chairman of Shoe Fair; 
and Joseph Kalisky, 
Chicago. 


a 


Travelers Meet At Morrison 


its various committees. These showed 
an increase in the membership of 
affiliated associations during the past 
year and a favorable outlook, both for 
membership in finances in the year 
to come. 

Paul S. Lippincott, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia, as vice-president, presided at 
the meeting of the Board of Gover- 
nors and the convention sessions, due 
to the absence of the retiring presi- 
dent, E. H. Moody of San Antonio, 
who has become associated with a 
contracting firm engaged in home 
building, and who sent a letter ex- 
pressing his regret at being absent 
and his appreciation of the support 
given him during his term of office. 
Joseph Kalisky of Chicago presided 
at the luncheon and introduced the 
speakers, chief of whom were Herbert 
N. Lape, chairman of the Shoe Fair, 
and Arthur D. Anderson, editor of 
Boot aND SHoE RECORDER. 

Mr. Lape, in a short but vigorous 
talk, punctuated with applause, 
praised the travelers for keeping up 
their morale during the trying years 
of the depression and declared that in 
his opinion the salesmen face an op- 
portunity in the next two or three 
years to regain much of what they 
have lost. Mr. Lape expressed the 
opinion that once the shoe business 
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Hector E. Lyneh Eleeted President For 1937 











hits its stride in the Fall, merchants 
will be found more “open to buy” 
than they have been in any season in 
the recent past. On a rising market, 
he pointed out, retailers are more 
likely to be in a buying mood and 
he emphasized the fact that the rises 
in materials which have taken place 
are by no means reflected in present 
prices of shoes. At the same time he 
pointed out that, with the sole excep- 
tion of the item of railroad fare, 
traveling expenses are also advanc- 
ing, necessitating a proper rate of 
compensation for the traveling men. 

Mr. Anderson paid high tribute to 
salesmanship and declared that good 
salesmen are now in urgent demand 
in every line of business. “You can- 
not do today’s business by yesterday’s 
methods and expect to be in business 
tomorrow,” said he. 

Chairman Lape was cited as a 
master salesman who has built his 
conspicuous success in life on the 
basis of vision and salesmanship of 
the highest order. 

Turning to the retail phase of sell- 
ing, Mr. Anderson declared that it 
doesn’t require a fortune to build a 
new shoe store, but it calls for ideas, 
for clean, bright, fresh interiors, for 
attractive, compelling window dis- 

[TURN TO PAGE 45, PLEASE} 
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+) Beauty Treatment for the Feet” 


The Famous Nationally Flecepted Red Cross Line Carries 


hAFFORITE 


Ohio's Lightweight Calf Creation 


A shoe that ‘fits the foot in action or repose’ shoe fitting and service. Shoe Stylists find 


must be made of leather that is shapeholding in 
addition to its mellow feel for foot comfort, and 
its light weight and lustre finish. These are all 
characteristics of Kafforite. The technique of its 
tanning is such that it adds worth to the manu- 
facturer’s reputation for excellent shoemaking, 
and to the merchant's reputation for the best in 


Kafforite a real aid in properly interpreting the 
eye-appeal they seek to give to each new model 
. « « especially so in dainty footwear! Illustrated 
above is the Deauville ‘““COBBIE” carried in-stock 
in black, brown, blue, and white Kafforite from 
the long line of RED CROSS SHOES, by the 
United States Shoe Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
They will send you a catalog on request. 


rs eR 


A COMPLETE SERVICE IN FINE CALF LEATHERS @ 


THE OHIO LEATHER COMPANY e@ 


GIRARD, OHIO 
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Page 26 


Here is anew approach to the problem 
of better selling that seems destined to 
give excellent results. 


A 
STUDY 
of 
CUSTOMER 
CONTACTS 





~ 
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C. BARTON McMATH, JR. 


in a Women’s Shoe Department 


THE attitude of customers toward the services per- 
formed by a merchant and his salespeople should be 
the subject for constant study. Progressive merchants 
must keep abreast of the changing requirements of 
their customers and must continually search for means 
to meet these requirements adequately. 

This study was made to examine the experiences of 
one store in contacting its customers through its sales- 
people and to evaluate, if possible, the efficiency with 
which it makes its customer contacts. This study is 
further limited to a single department in order to ob- 
serve a large sample of similar transactions. The 
women’s shoe department in a large New York depart- 
ment store was selected because the department is 
somewhat segregated in physical location and there- 
fore does not have passing through it many people who 
have no interest in the merchandise carried. 

The procedure was as follows: the investigator 
listened to the conversations of the salesclerks and the 
customers, noting down the salient points of the trans- 


actions and attempting to place his finger on the reason 


for the success or failure of every sales attempt. The 
layout of the department proved exceedingly well fitted 
for the gathering of data in this way without the investi- 
gator finding it necessary to make himself known to the 


by C. BARTON MeMATH, Jr. 
in Journal of Retailing of New York 
University School of Retailing 


customer. He found that he could sit unobtrusively 
with his back to the customer and salesclerk and still 
be within earshot. Often when the customer had left 
the department, the salesperson was questioned to 
ascertain his impressions of the transaction. In this 
way, over a period of approximately 50 hours, there 
were assembled 201 case histories. Many interesting 
sidelights were gleaned from them: both impressions 
and demands of the customers themselves and methods 
and abilities of salespeople. 

As indicated, each case history recorded what seemed 
to the investigator to be the major reason for the suc- 
cess or failure of the customer contact. The following 
table presents an analysis under the major headings of 
successful and unsuccessful transactions: 


ANALYSIS OF 201 CASE HISTORIES 


Successful Transactions (resulting in sales)..... 151 
Good salesmanship ............sececeecsceees 119 
Tact (including salesperson’s good judg- 
ment and personal interest) .......... 36 


(TURN TO PAGE 53, PLEASE) 
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MILLIONS OF WOMEN 

























will close the pages of 
these National Maga- 
zines eager to enjoy 


AIR/ STEP 


The shoes with 

e Superlative Style 

e Modern Beauty 

e The “Magic Sole” Feature 


Once they read of Air Step’s new, 
appealing colors, new fascinating 
styles, modern fabrics, and “ma- 
gic sole” feature in Woman’s 












y city be on gece ption | 


eyeene ‘Companion, Photoplay, rey 
Vogue or Good Housekeeping, crawl a oe Be 


few women will be able to resist 

the urge to see and wear these 

remarkable shoes. One look and ef 
they try—one step and they buy, ‘ 
and the store that features Air 
Step Shoes is bound to enjoy a 
highly successful, profitable sea- 
son. 


AIR/STEP 


Think what this means—a 
sales-closer that rarely fails. 
Place a small pebble on the 
floor. Have your patron 

step on it with an Air Step Shoe. Watch her 
smile of amazement and satisfaction. Truly 
a “magic sole.” She knows why Air Steps 
turn hard sidewalks into soft carpets. She 
becomes an Air Step wearer—an Air Step 
booster from that minute on. Place your 
order for Air Step Shoes now. 


Prewr Srao0e Gouger 


Manufacturers, Saint Louis 


Also makers of Air Step Shoes for Men and Buster 
Brown Shoes for Boys and Girls. 


Small reproduction of one of the dra- 
matic full page Air Step National 
Magazine ads—typical of the powerful 
advertising created to sell Air Step 
Shoes for you. 
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ELEANOR POWELL is taking no chances on a thief 
entering her home during her vacation in New York 
and perhaps stealing any of her hundred dancing shoes. 
For that reason the “Born to Dance” star made ar- 
rangements with a local Hollywood bank ‘. put all 
her shoes in the vault for safe keeping. 


* + * 


During the California December warm spell, Fred 
Astaire, on the RKO’ Radio lot for rehearsals for 
“Stepping Toes,” blossomed out in white shoes. That 
gave others courage and the whole lot was like a 
daisy bed the next day. 


* * 





Gregory Ratoff refuses to wear brown shoes because 
a pair of brown brogues once gave him a severe blister 
which kept him off his feet for ten days and caused 
him to lose an important screen assignment. 


* * 


Short skirts and the royal mix-up in England are 
on a somewhat common basis, believes Walter 
Plunkett, designer at RKO Radio. He thinks that any 
postponement of the coronation will cause short skirts 
to gain immediate favor. The only reason for holding 
back the short skirt movement, which so many stylists 
so ardently desire, is the coronation with its long court 
costumes. And it must be said that most all Holly- 
wood designers are very much opposed to the extreme 
short skirts or even to the more moderate ones. 


*” * * 


Should Robert Taylor comply with all the requests 
heaped upon him by his fans, he would have to join 
a nudist colony. Not only have they asked for his 
clothing, but exactly forty-four have asked for the shoes 
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See af Culened mate. Wee fests 
their stockings painted on their legs. 
ae ons ph arog the tice, 
h it gives the girls a e range 
pei styles. Jim Barker Ho 
caper mek Phili ang rage ey pr wr applyi: 
uis ipe, is e 
she nem shvoliiagh hs tak tans at toay 
Jane Rhodes, Phyllis Dobson, Jean 
Rogers, Mary Alice Rice, — 
McKin and Judith Barrett. 


by h. r. t. 


hollywood 
footnotes 


Eleanor Powell’s Shoes Kept in a 
Vault — Fred Astaire Starts Early 
White Season — Carole Lombard’s 
Matching Bags. Gloves and Shoes 





he wore in “His Brother’s Wife.” Sixteen wanted the 
shoes autographed and three one-legged men asked 
for one shoe each. 


* * * 


For a long time Lily Pons held the honor of having 
the smallest shoe in Hollywood—a size one and one- 
half. Now comes a 17-year-old Australian girl at 
Warner Bros., Mary Maguire, who can slide easily into 


a size one. 
* * * 


Carole Lombard is a great matcher-upper and has 
handbags and gloves to match every pair of her shoes. 
And she has some fine shoe wardrobe, too. 


Julie Haydon is all prepared to indulge in her 
favorite pastime, Winter sports. The M-G-M player 
recently added a pair of “ski slippers” to her ward- 
robe. These slippers are of pigskin, fleece lined and 
laced about the feet. After an active day of skating 
or skiing, they are just fine to do a bit of relaxing, she 
says. (TURN TO PAGE 55, PLEASE) 
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for Turnover 
and Profit 


STYLE ...A complete assortment of the 
best and newest — one for each and every 
preference. 


PRICE . . . Retailing at $4, $5, and $6.50 — 
sensible prices that millions can afford to pay. 


PRESTIGE . . . During 60 years, the greatest 
name in American shoes. 


LEATHER . . . No substitutions! We are still 
true to our famous All-Leather Construction. 


ADVERTISING ... Forceful, consistent na- 
tional advertising has given the Douglas line 
fast turnover. 





To the Wearer, Douglas Shoes mean 
satisfaction. 


To the Dealer, Douglas Shoes mean 
sales. The one leads to the other! 











a) W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


v4 299 Broadway, New York BROCKTON, MASS. Broadway Arcade Bldg., Los Angeles 
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New Approach 


Hosiery Selling 


Physicologically Correct Ho- 
siery Fitted by a Trained 


Nurse 


Mary O’Connor, registered 

nurse at the Dr. Hiss Foot 

Clinic, sells hosiery at the 

fitting stool instead of over 
the counter. 


THAT is the radical development in hosiery buying 
offered by Dr. John Martin Hiss in the Foot Clinic 
operated by him in Los Angeles. “Clinic Tested” 
hosiery is a coined phrase given to the stockings ser- 
viced here. The name, the unusual service rendered 
and the type of merchandise offered are all novel 
angles in the history of hosiery merchandising. 

At first this method was a little slow in getting estab- 
lished as is any new idea, regardless of its merit. Now 
that the experimental stage has been successfully 
passed, a most worthwhile hosiery business has been 
built, based on correctly-fitted and _ specially-con- 
structed merchandise. 

In the shoe store part of the Dr. Hiss Foot Clinic, 
prospective hosiery customers are sold over the fitting 
stool and not over the counter. This departure from 
the accepted method is necessary because the trained 
nurse who does the selling must first satisfy herself 
on the correct size the patron actually wears. Here 
the entire success of the transaction is primarily based 
on supplying the absolute proper size. 

Why sell.a specially constructed stocking, if they 
are too short or too long, the management argues. If 
this is done, the very reason for establishing this 
hosiery department in the way that it has been fash- 
ioned, will be lost. 

All hosiery is made to the special requirements of the 
store. In order to sell hosiery adequately long enough, 
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experience has taught that stockings with slim ankles 
and heels are most satisfactory. Other features of this 
hosiery include a foot woven with three distinct threads 
to prevent shrinking; double strips at the toe to give 
more toe room and a supporter strap at the top to 
prevent runs. All numbers in sheers, chiffons and 
service weights are 48 and 52 gauge and are made of 
ingrain pure silk. 

These several features which the store has incor- 
porated in their hosiery are ideas originating here 
and are based on common sense. When the manage- 
ment could not find these specifications in the regular 
lines of hosiery, they just had the stockings built for 
their private use. 

Correctly fitted hosiery supplements the corrective 
work done in the clinic. In order to sell this hosiery 
correctly it was felt that the services of a trained nurse 
would combine practicability and at the same time add 
a bit of drama to the selling which would appeal to 
the patrons. Mary O’Connor, a Texas registered nurse 
who has had ten years of surgical nursing and pedia- 
trics to her credit as well as four years in selling 
hosiery, was selected for the position. 

At first customers did not take to the thought of buy- 
ing hosiery from a nurse in uniform and not from 
someone at a counter. Soon the trade discovered for 
themselves that specially made hosiery that fitted them 


correctly gave them more comfort and wore better, too. 
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Black wool and white 
pique; high neck and short 
sleeves. For such costumes 
specify Laird-Schober’s 
black Shadow Kid* stepin, 
bound and laced with New 
Castle white kid. 


*Originated and 
Copyrighted by 


New Cnet L 


Bhadow Kid tor 5 
CHPAESBES re 


HLALKs=! WF 0 


Dense, positive black, punctuated by a slash of white, is first 
in town importance for spring. In shoes this combination 
will be seen more often than any color. In Shadow Kid”, 
black reveals exquisite, somber depths, rich accompani- 
ment to the important black tailleur. Specify New Castle 
white glazed or Shadow Kid for contrast. 


i ..., Allied Xd OC itenn 





1060 


old ASireet, (New York Gy 
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When the colors of the Renaissance period were used 
in shoes and dress, this display was made up in a 
Renaissance setting. Miniature mannequins enclosed 
in fluted columns were draped in velvet, correspond- 
ing to the colors of the shoes. Background was 
antique gold tubing with wine colored drapes, grape 


set-pieces and columns contrasting the gold. 


A REPUTATION for unusual and highly spectacular 
window displays is enjoyed by the Ansonia Shoe Shops 
of New York City, largely as a result of the efforts of 
Ben Finkelstein, who has been designing windows for 
Ansonia for the past four years. So extraordinary 
and breath-taking are many of these windows in their 
daring use of color and the richness of their decora- 
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tive effects that they have occasioned a lot of comment 
among display men and shoe retailers. Out-of-town 
merchants, coming to New York, make it a point to 
see the Ansonia windows, especially those of the 34th 
Street store, between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, as 
they go about town checking the windows of various 
shoe stores for style ideas and display suggestions. 


Letters and telegrams from customers, ordering or 


complimenting Ansonia shoes, were wn up three 

times their actual size. The background was gray bur- 

lap, the map and wording in blue roping. Letters and 

wires represented almost every state in the Union. It 

was very effective and there were always crowds read- 
ing the letters. 
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Expresses Artistie Instinet 


In Windows of Rare Beauty 


Creator of Ansonia Displays Sees Greater Audacity in the 


Use of Color and More Artistic Treatment of Displays as 


Probable Paths of Future Progress 


This 34th Street store, four of whose windows are 
reproduced herewith, lends itself perfectly to spec- 
tacular and magnificent displays. The curved windows 
are of unusual size, giving a long, unobstructed space 
on either side of the entrance, and there is sufficient 
depth to permit the showing of a vast number of pairs 
of shoes in front of the elaborate backgrounds designed 
by Mr. Finkelstein. The merchandise featured by the 
Ansonia Shops consists of popular price women’s 
shoes, retailing in the $3.98 to $5.98 range and offered 
in a great variety of styles. This is the class of foot- 
wear that lends itself best to elaborate and colorful 
window presentation of the sort in which Ansonia has 
become an acknowledged master. 

The illustrations serve to convey an idea of the 
general character of the displays which Mr. Finkel- 
stein creates for this store, but they can give no ade- 
quate impression of their brilliant color effects, or the 
richness and magnificence that characterizes them. The 
backgrounds that have been on view in the 34th Street 
store for the past several weeks have perhaps been the 
‘ most dazzling and remarkable of the series. The win- 


dow at the left of the entrance is done in silver, but 
despite its beauty and opulence, it is outshone by the 
opposite window, on the right, whose background con- 
sists entirely of ostrich feathers, the walls being 
covered with huge white feathers, while the immense 
flower in the center is made of red feathers. This 
window is devoted largely to evening footwear and 
brilliant colored shoes for Southern wear, while the 

opposite one is given over mostly to daytime shoes. 
To create these extraordinary window effects, Mr. 
Finkelstein draws on the vast treasury of art and 
design handed down from the ages. At one time he 
will build a window that is purely classic in its in- 
spiration; another time he will draw on the Renaissance 
period for his ideas and general conception. He is 
[TURN TO PAGE 5], PLEASE] 


Forty-one dozen ostrich feathers were used to make 

up this display. An immense flower, entirely of red 

feathers, was used for the center. Statues of white 

and gold were used on either side and gold tubing at 

either end. The effect was very rich and suggestive 
of evening wear. 





A 


Designer 


Goes on the 


AIR 


To Tell The Public The Importance of 
Line and Design 


An AUTO-SHOE Hook-Up 


In the November 3ist issue of the Boot 
and Shee Recorder, the editer said: 


“We went to the automobile shows and looked at all the 
cars and said to more than one automobile man: ‘So you 
are now in the phase of pattern interest, and yet the designs 
of all cars are practically the same—the turtle fronts, and 
shovel backs and trimmings all in a streamline row.’ I am 
willing to match the entire mechanical. designing field in the 
automobile industry with the designing ability of six men 


in the shoe trade, who can create on an area—less than that 


of a brick—such varied and diverse designs as to be almost 
numberless in their yearly total.” 

On a recent national radio hook-up, Herman Delman was 
interviewed by Charles LeMaire on the weekly fashion broad- 
cast presented by Cadillac-LaSalle, featuring outstanding de- 
signers in the fashion world. 

The script follows: 

Le Maire: Shoe designers have done amazing work 
during the last few years and have put variety into a 
field which used to be fairly conventional. Mr. Her- 
man Delman, our guest for today, is one of the fore- 
most originators of shoe styles in America. The name 
of Herman Delman is by no means unfamiliar to you, 
I’m sure. You have seen illustrations of his original 
(and sometimes startling) shoes in fashion magazines 
and rotogravure sections. You’ve worn Delman de- 
signs or certainly you’ve followed trends which this 
creator has originated. Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. 


Delman. (APPLAUSE.) 


GUEST INTERVIEW: 


Delman: Thank you, Mr. Le Maire. I’ve listened 
to your fashion broadcasts while I was in Palm Beach 
and Miami, and it’s a real pleasure to be invited here 
as your guest. 


Le Maire: Well, we feel that you have a very definite 
place on our program. Shoes are becoming so impor- 
tant a part of a woman’s costume that we can’t afford 
to ignore you shoe designers! It seems to me there has 
never been so much attention paid to shoes before— 
certainly not in my times. 
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HERMAN DELMAN 


Delman: Not in your time, that’s true. But, you 
know, as far back as 1600 B. C. shoes were considered 
the badge of aristocracy. The. Queen’s sandals, for 
example, were jeweled and they were turned up at the 
toe. The further up the toe, the more aristocratic the 
wearer. It proved that she was not required to walk, 
but might be carried in a litter. There was an old 
Egyptian law, which prohibited, under penalty of 
death, any shoemaker from producing footwear for 
women. Women’s place was supposed to be in the 
home, and shoes might encourage too much gadding 


about. 
Le Maire: That’s interesting. But I do think that 


you shoe designers first came into your own when 
shoes could be really decorative, and not used merely 
for warmth and sturdiness. 


Delman: Yes—you’re right. Naturally comfort and 
quality are very important, but in certain types of 
dress shoes, there are really no limitations to their 
ornamental value. 


Le Maire: How about 1937? Anything exciting in 
the shoe world? 


Delman: Oh—the silhouette, of course, comes first. 
As for that, the highfront shoe-line will remain good 
in patent, calf and kidskin, and we will develop it for 
spring in some of the lighter fabrics, too, such as 
gabardine. Again, we’ve lightened these shoes with a 
variety of cut-outs. 

[TURN TO PAGE 54, PLEASE] 
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Progress of Purchasing Power 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17] 





Four Jacks in every deal, Merrill C. Watson, President of the Tanners Council 
of America; Louis F. Tuffly, President National Shoe Retailers; Harry Fontius, 
Chairman N.S.R.A. Fair Committee and Lee F. Langston, Manager N.S.R.A. 


year approached the 1929 levels. In- 
creased employment at higher wages, 
bonus distributions and increased 
dividends are other important factors 
which contributed to make 1936 the 
best year for retailers since 1929. 
Many retail concerns reported even 
better results than in 1929. 

“On a volume basis foreign trade 
for 1936 was approximately ten per 
cent above that of 1935. In transpor- 
tation, travel by land, sea and air got 
under remarkable headway last year 
and is likely to increase this year. This 
passenger increase, coupled with the 
mounting volume of freight traffic 
which affords more employment, im- 
proves revenues all along the line. Ex- 
pressed in terms of individuals, con- 
sider this: Approximately six and one- 
half million additional persons have 
been employed in all our industries 
since the low point of the depression 
in March, 1933, and labor is now shar- 
ing in the profits of industry to a 
greater extent than ever before. Such 
is the case, also of agriculture. All of 
these people need, wish and will buy 
shoes along with other commodities. 

“This happy situation throughout the 
country is already definitely felt by 
you, for operations in the boot and 
shoe industry reached an all-time high 
production level in 1936. On the basis 
of ten months, the output in 1936 will 
likely show approximately four hun- 
dred million pairs of shoes, compared 
with about three hundred and eighty- 
four million pairs.in 1935. It is esti- 
mated that the value of retail shoe 
sales for 19386 was ten to fifteen per 
cent higher than in 1935. 

“As in many other lines of industry, 
yours has moved forward on many 
fronts contributing to improved eco- 
nomic and social conditions, ‘but we 
must not overlook lingering aspects 
of the depression. While business oper- 
ations are making splendid headway in 
absorbing the unemployed and while 
all are cooperating as never before to 
stimulate reemployment, yet getting 
more people into jobs will be industry’s 
most important problem in 1937. 


“I have been greatly encouraged by 
recent efforts in many lines of busi- 
ness and industry to meet and discuss 
constructively ways and means by 
which employment may be increased. 
These conferences seek to consolidate 
the advancement of recovery gains and 
to increase employment. They also look 
toward the goal of better balanced 
economic and social relationships and 
toward more effective cooperation be- 
tween business and government. 

“It is significant that the producers 
and distributors in the great shoe in- 
dustry should join forces not only to 
study mutual problems but to devote 
consideration to the national problems 
involved in wise readjustments in our 
interrelated living. Hence, as you meet 
today to plan future production pro- 
grams and sales campaigns, it is more 


‘than ever essential under present con- 


ditions to keep definitely in mind the 
enlarged service responsibilities of in- 
dustry to society generally. 

“I am confident your industry will 





James E. Wall and Herbert N. Lape shake 
hands before the Recorder Daily office. 


meet this great challenge now and in 
the future as in the past. 

“You have a great heritage, for your 
business is truly both ancient and 
honorable. History records the fact 
that footwear was in use more than 
thirty-five hundred years ago and we 
find frequent Biblical references to 
various forms of shoes. In addition to 
protection, footwear was also worn 
for symbolic purposes and to dis- 
tinguish social classes. Today people 
in all civilized countries either have or 
would like to have some form of foot- 
wear. However, as in every other in- 
dustry the ancient ways of making 
sandals and shoes have been replaced 
by modern manufacturing techniques. 
The independent shoemaker of the past 
has given way to the complex and in- 
terdependent shoe industry of modern 
times. Just as the hand methods of 
the boot and shoemaker cannot com- 
pete with the highly mechanized manu- 
facturing procedures of today, so 
former economic and social relation- 
ships do not apply in our present era. 

“Yes, we have passed from that 
period of simple and independent eco- 
nomic activity into an era of complex 
and interrelated activities. There are 
scarcely any business units which are 
not directly affected by a large group 
of other related economic endeavors. 
This involves a responsibility on the 
part of every business man to so re- 
late his own particular enterprise to 
the general pattern of business activity 
that common abuses and maladjust- 
ments will be eliminated and mutually 
constructive objectives achieved. Under 
these conditions it is essential for sus- 
tained and substantial progress to 
recognize these conditions realistically 
and meet the responsibilities inherent 
in this challenge. An industry such as 
the boot and shoe industry, giving em- 
ployment in production and distribu- 
tion to more than a half-million people, 
has definite responsibilities in this con- 
nection. 

“The ultimate realization of balanced 
and substantial progress calls for in- 
creased efforts on the part of industry 
to attain, among other things, the fol- 
lowing: 

“1, Cheaper production generally at- 
tained in volume production. 

“2. Reduction in the spread between 
the cost of production and the price 
to the consumer, involving, among 
other things, lower distribution costs. 

“3. An equitable sharing with capi- 
tal, management, labor and consumers 
of the savings resulting from decreased 
costs. ; 

“The acceptance of these economic 
and social responsibilities will make 
increased labor-saving machinery a 
blessing to all society and a deterrent 
to none. Furthermore, industry will be 
safeguarded and our high standards 
of living increased and assured. It is 
these universally needed objectives that 
are motivating your Administration at 
Washington. Personally, I believe that 
industry will soon generally work to 

[TURN TO PAGE 38, PLEASE] 
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Progress of Purchasing Power 
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these ends and with very little help 
needed from the Federal Government. 

“Fundamentally, in this study we 
must recognize that business and in- 
dustry exist primarily for service to 
society. When this service motive is 
disregarded, business enterprise fails 
to fulfill its proper responsibility to the 
people and jeopardizes its stability and 
progress. The alternative to a realistic 
appreciation of this would be not less 
but more governmental control, greater 
danger of segmentary and group 
actions for selfish ends, to the ultimate 
disadvantage of all. It is not legisla- 
tive coercion, therefore, that is needed, 
but rather a broader and deeper under- 
standing among business leaders and 
a greater appreciation among the 
people generally of the necessity of 
bringing the actions of our democratic 
services into harmony with democratic 
ideals. 

“In studying ways and means of 
achieving these high objectives, our 
widespread technological advancement 
nd the problems incident thereto must 

@ kept clearly in mind. Especially in 
the shoe industry, which today is very 
highly mechanized, is there urgent 
need for far-reaching studies. We 
have not yet learned how to apply and 
equalize the advantages of our techni- 


cal accomplishments. The machine and 
its potential consequences must be 
accurately understood and wisely util- 
ized if the benefits to our civilization 
are to be ultimately constructive. Our 
problem today is not to restrain nor 
destroy the ability to increase produc- 
tive efficiency upon a large-scale basis. 
Rather the problem is how to utilize 
properly and direct them so as to pro- 
vide increased sharing in the opportun- 
ities for all. Among these are lower 
costs to the consumer, proper sharing 
of economic and social advantages for 
all connected with industry, and for 
those who purchase the products. 
“Closely related to this question is 
the need for a clear recognition and 
appreciation of the tastes as well as 
the needs of the buying public. We are 
living in an era in which conditions 
are changing so rapidly that what may 
have been the primary consideration 
in sales yesterday, may be outmoded 
tomorrow. Today more and more 
people are looking for beauty as well 
as utility in buying footwear. This is 
a practical problem which your indus- 
try is conscious of and is facing real- 


‘istically. It will naturally guide in 


production and in retailing techniques. 
It is essential that shoe designers, 
manufacturers and retailers keep them- 


selves constantly informed on the de- 
sires and needs of the buying public 
for changes in design and style. Never 
before in human history have health 
studies as related to human feet been 
accorded so much attention by shoe 
designers and manufacturers. This is 
as it should be and it is likely to 
show broader interest in the next 
decade. 

“The facilities of the Department of 
Commerce are available to further 
assist you at home and abroad in keep- 
ing in touch with and in anticipating 
possible future trends in your great 
industry. 

“We are not by any means inactive 
now, as evidenced by the fact that 
authoritative monthly government sta- 


. tistics regarding national shoe produc- 


tion are now available through the 
Census Bureau of our Department. 
Supplementing these census data, our 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce provides regular detailed month- 
ly statistics regarding the foreign trade 
of the United States in both the raw 
materials and the finished products of 
the shoe industry. The information re- 
garding exports, showing countries of 
destination in detail, enables the indus- 
try to know the relative importance of 
particular foreign markets for specific 
types of footwear. The export statisti- 
cal service is supplemented by a bulle- 
tin known as the Leather Fortnightly, 
issued semi-monthly, providing in- 
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formation regarding international de- 
velopments affecting foreign markets 
for shoes and other leather products. 
“Again referring to the human ele- 
ment, I believe all important units of 
industry should devote renewed and 
increased efforts to train persons for 
industry through plant schools. We 
need to give more time and attention 
to helping people to discover them- 
selves and then to train them in the 
line of their bents and aptitudes. It 
calls for an educational program 
which will set forth the methods which 
are used in a particular industry and 
the qualifications which are necessary 
to equip properly a person entering 
that field of endeavor. An important 
business man in another line of indus- 
try told me some time ago that he had 
established a school for this purpose 
which now has twelve hundred young 
men and young women in night studies 
of this character. A further step in 
this connection, after a young man or 
woman has been employed, would be a 
continuous training which would help 
them keep abreast of advancement and 
to improve in service to employer and 
to the public. Such educational en- 
deavors should look to the development 
of initiative in thought and imagina- 
tion, manners, character, loyalty, gen- 
eral efficiency and personality. For 
successful shoe-selling today, it is im- 
portant that future employees in this 
field should have a broad knowledge of 
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the human anatomy and an appreciation 
of art and designing as related to com- 
fort, beauty and utility. 

“Thus, stability and the highest prog- 
ress in this industry for manufacturer, 
distributor and employee suggest that 
the boot and shoe business in all the 
phases be accorded the sincerest and 
most enthusiastic professional objec- 
tives. 

“In the light of these opportunities 
I congratulate you on the professional 
appeal of your business and on being 
associated with industries of marvel- 
ous service responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities to the American public. In the 
light of these ideals, I bespeak for each 
and all here and for those you here 
represent a successful and Happy New 
Year!” 

Louis F. Tuffly, President, National 
Shoe Retailers Association: 

“The spirit of this, the second 
National Shoe Fair, is a continuation 
of that understanding and harmony 
which was so finely developed last year, 
at the first Shoe Fair. You will all 
agree with me, I am sure, when I say 
that it is very refreshing to be in at- 
tendance at a shoe gathering where 
there prevails such a fine state of co- 
operation. 

“Preliminary figures for last year 
show that 1986 was a good year for 
retailers. Volume was up with a cor- 
responding gain in profits. And from 
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the optimistic statements of those who 
should know—strengthened by the fine 
volume increase of the last quarter of 
1936—the general feeling is that we 
can look for greater things in 1937. 
But this business will not be thrown 
in our laps—it will come only to those 
who earn it through hard work. 
“Speaking for the National Shoe Re- 
tailers, I want to express our sincere 
thanks to Mr. Herbert Lape and his 
committee, for the splendid, unselfish, 
and hard work they have put into mak- 
ing this Fair the success it is destined 
to be. May I tell him that we appre- 
ciate the consideration he and the 
other members of the manufacturers 
committee have shown our representa- 
tives on the Shoe Fair committee. We 
have been denied nothing that we 
sought, and have received full credit 
for everything that we did. The entire 
personnel of the committee is symboli- 
cal of two branches of a great industry 
working toward the same objective. 
“This state of cooperation must not 
be destroyed. It must go beyond com- 
mittee meetings. We have many prob- 
lems in common, in the production 
and distribution of footwear, and one 
branch cannot exist without the other. 
During 1937, we will probably have to 
face legislation that may work a hard- 
ship on one division or the other, so 
when we are called on to enact mea- 
sures that directly affect our particu- 
lar branch, let us give thought to the 
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effect it may have on the other branch. 

“In connection with the second 
National Shoe Fair, we are holding the 
26th annual convention of The Nation- 
al Shoe Retailers Association, and we 


are delighted to greet and welcome 


such a large attendance today. It is 
truly representative of the Billion Dol- 
lar Industry in which we are engaged. 
So the Shoe Fair committee, and those 
two tireless workers, Mr. Arthur D. 
Anderson, Jr. and Mr. George E. 
Gayou, who are responsible for the 
execution of the committee’s plans, 
must feel a great sense of satisfaction 
from the results of their work. 

“The program has been so arranged 
that there is ample time for every re- 
tailer to take advantage of the educa- 
tional features that have been pro- 
vided for him, and have sufficient time 
to inspect the world’s outstanding shoes 
in the thousand-odd display rooms that 
are open to him. 


Progressive Advances 
Recommended by Manufacturers 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21] 


between our industry and government 
still exists, and it is highly probable 
that this need is even more vital to the 
industry than ever before. With the 
experience of the last several years as 
a background, it must be evident that 
our industry must be prepared and 


~ 
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ever ready to defend itself against 
misguided attacks and attempts at un- 
due interference and control. 

“Observation indicates that these 
attacks may come from any or all of 
three different sources. First, from 
reformers whose intentions may be 
good but who have never met a pay- 
roll and who are otherwise lacking in 
actual business experience. Second, 
from those who either secretly or open- 
ly have espoused the theories of regi- 
mentation of industry, and of other 
foreign born social and economic phi- 
losophies. Third, from backward trades 
and industries or from inefficient units 
in any industry. 

“At the recent open forum of the 
Council for Industrial Progress in 
Washington, it is quite evident that 
such trades and industries or units in 
industry, were inclined to call upon 
government to cure ills, which they 
should be expected and enabled to do 
for themselves. Such appeals as these 
are particularly dangerous, because 
they can be heralded by reformers and 
others, as coming from industry itself 
and used by them as alleged proofs 
that industry is impotent to manage 
its own affairs and, therefore, needs 
government supervision and planning. 

“The responsibility of our associa- 
tion in meeting these attacks is seri- 
ous. In keeping both eyes open for 
such attacks, in keeping the industry 
advised of their nature and import, in 
taking counsel with the industry as to 
facts and defenses, and in actually 


undertaking the defense of the indus- 
try, the responsibilities of the asso- 
ciation are great. 

“On the other hand, industry bears 
a heavy, responsibility to government. 
We believe that those who bear the 
final responsibility of directing the 
social and economic destinies of the 
nation are firm in their belief and 
confidence in the fundamentals of 
American tradition. However, under 
our system of government the preach- 
ments of the impractical reformer, the 
pronouncements of the prophets of 
false social and economic philosophies, 
the complaints of the incompetent, and 
the harangues of politicians as con- 
trasted with the constructive think- 
ing of statesmen, are bound to be 
heard. How in this melee of verbiage 
is government going to get at the facts 
and develop sound practical thinking 
unless it confers with industry? And 
how is government going to be able 
to confer with industry unless indus- 
try has some form of competent organ- 
ization available for such conferences? 
Industry must be prepared to meet 
these issues, standing on fact, hewing 
to sound business principles, insisting 
upon the preservation of the funda- 
mentals of American traditions and 
upon a spirit of good faith between 
industry and government. 

“Such activities by industry can be 
undertaken only through some com- 
petent organization. Industry has a 
right to request that government desig- 
nate some legally authorized and 
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impartial agency within itself, for 
industry’s point of contact for the con- 
sideration of new or unsolved prob- 
lems. By the same token, government 
has the right to ask industry to pro- 
vide a proper contact for government. 
Under present day relationships be- 
tween government and industry, there 
is no alternative if industry is to 
assume its proper responsibilities and 
safeguard its interests. 

“Under these circumstances, the 
National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association, as the national organiza- 
tion of shoe manufacturers, has before 
it a future of serious and heavy re- 
sponsibilities and hard work; and the 
association is deserving of the moral 
and financial support of every unit in 
the industry.” 

Then followed an enumeration of the 
services rendered by the national asso- 
ciation during the year, covering 
everything from broken vamps to the 
unfair practice listing of retailers and 
wholesalers. This report was read by 
Miss Ruth S. Freeman, secretary, affec- 
tionately known as the “housekeeper 
of the industry.” 

The final address was a thorough 
exposition of the Robinson-Patman 
Law, by Executive Vice-President J. O. 
Ball, which will appear in a later 
issue. 

After balloting, the following officers 
and directors were elected to serve dur- 
ing the ensuing year: 
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Chairman of the Board of Directors: 
FREDERICK A. MILLER, H. C. Godman, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

President: JAY O. BALL, Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 

Treasurer: E. S. GERBERICH, Ger- 
berich-Payne Shoe Co., Mount Joy, Pa. 

Secretary: RUTH S. FREEMAN, 
Chrysler Building, New York City. 

Vice-Chairmen: GEORGE MILLER, I. 
Miller and Sons, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y.; L. B. SHEPPARD, Hanover 
Shoe Co., Hanover, Pa.; H. M. Reap, 
Gregory and Read Co., Lynn, Mass.; 
NEWTON ELKIN, Newton Elkin Shoe 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; J. F. TEEPLE, 
Teeple Shoe Co., Waupun, Wis. 


Directors for Three Years 


Charles E. Allen, Allen-Squire Co., 
Spencer, Mass.; N. Ettelbrick, Ettel- 
brick Shoe Co., Inc., Greenup, III; 
Herbert R. Garside, A. Garside & Sons, 
Inc., Long Island City N. Y.; B. A. 
Gray, International Shoe Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; L. V. Hershey, Hagerstown Shoe 
& Legging Co., Hagerstown, Md.; 
Charles F. Johnson, Jr., Endicott 
Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y.; F. A. 
Nunn, John Ebberts Shoe Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Weir Stewart Marshall, 
Meadows & Stewart, Inc., Auburn, 
N. Y.; W. E. Tarlton, Brown Shoe Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Arthur A. Williams, 
Goodwill Shoe Co., Holliston, Mass.; 
Paul C. Wolfer, W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Co., Brockton, Mass. 
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Chairmen of Committees 


Style: Herbert R. Garside, A. Gar- 
side & Sons, Inc., Long Island City, 
Ne ¥. 

Trade Relations: James E. Wall, 
Wall-Streeter Shoe Co., North Adams, 
Mass. 

Membership: L. V. Hershey, Hagers- 
town Shoe & Legging Co., Hagerstown, 
Md. 

Legislation: Roger A. Selby, The 
Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Resolutions: Harold C. Keith, Geo. 
E. Keith Company, Brockton, Mass. 


New Juvenile Shoe Line 


The Metro-Craft Shoe Company of 
Manchester, N. H., has organized a 
high-grade juvenile shoe division to 
make staple and ‘style types of chil- 
dren’s, misses’ and growing girls’ shoes 
by the welt process. Special attention 
has been paid to the selection of lasts 
and patterns which will insure proper 
fit and correct style; and the shoes 
are made of durable materials by a 
corps of expert workmen. 

In charge of this new division of 
Metro-Craft is Frank B. Morrow, for 
many years president of the J. I. Melan- 
son & Sons Shoe Corporation, in which 
capacity he played a leading role in the 
development of this company’s line of 
juvenile footwear. He is well known 
throughout the country as an expert in 
his line. 





Polley 
Shop 


ALL 
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Tremendous Buying for 
Spring and Inventory 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


Louis F. Tuffly, reelected president of the N.S.R.A., 
expressed the belief that the Fair had materially im- 
proved the arts and science of retailing and that mer- 
chants everywhere would be able to do a better job in 
the public interest because of the conventions. 

The board of directors of the: N.S.R.A. were in 
almost continuous session for a period of three days, 
organizing cities, towns and communities for the work 
of cooperative retailing in 1937. 

Ward Melville, president of the National Council 
of Retailers, led the convention of that group in a very 
important session in the Palmer House, and later said: 

“There is a determined effort on the part of this 
group of retailers, who, as you know, are the largest 
operators in the country, that they must do a better job 
in human relations. This doesn’t only mean shorter 
hours and higher wages, but it does mean closer cooper- 
ation in minds between the manufacturer and the work- 
ers—the determination to see to it that the worker under- 
stands more of the economic problems in safe manage- 
ment; that he becomes thoroughly informed of the 
close relation between the worker and the man who 
directs the work; and the unity of the purpose of the 
two necessitates that they work together.” 
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The National Shoe Fair covered many interests, 
ranging from shoe science meetings, customer studies 
and style shows, to wind up in a big banquet where 
fellowship was “tops” and trade discussion taboo. 

Following the official closing of the Fair, many 
exhibitors continued order-taking on in-stock and 
future deliveries. 

The most encouraging feature of the Sales Promo- 
tion Clinic under the direction of Michael Murphy, 
C. Benjamin Rush and B. L. Bell was the manner in 
which retailers who had presented sales and advertis- 
ing problems at the Fair last year returned to tell in 
what measure they had been solved. While details of 
the winning advertising and display material were not 
available, both Rush and Murphy agreed that the 
quality of both efforts was exceptionally high and 
spoke well for the future of a promotionally alert 
industry. The issue was confused to some extent by 
certain of the retailers submitting too many ads in the 
contest and judging accordingly was made more 
difficult. 

Window displays showed a marked improvement 
with most of the photographs illustrating real mer- 
chandising thoughts. There is a decided trend toward 
grouping of merchandise with a given fashion appeal 
under one heading and in one window. No longer is 
the window theme just a card or a blow-up. The whole 
window is now one unit conceived and developed 
around a major fashion or merchandising theme. 
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The big day for the sales promotion clinic was 
Tuesday and inquiring retailers at times stood two 
and three deep about the consultation booths. While 
many were repeaters from last year, there were a 
great many new clients with fresh and interesting 
problems. Roughly, there were about three times as 
many merchants as last year consulting this service. 

Speaking for the store management group, Prof. 
Delbert J. Duncan in charge said: 

“We found a marked improvement in the state of 
the retailer's mind. They are very much more opti- 
mistic than they were last year and their principal 
worry this year is whether they got their share of the 
profits that accrued in 1936.” 

Most merchants sought more concise information 
on expenses, particularly salaries and wages, owners 
inquiring what share of the profits they were entitled 
to as salary. 

Costs of rents and modernization were a popular 
question, too. Advertising in retail stores in 1937 
should show a decided increase with merchants al- 
lowing much larger budgets for this important work, 
another encouraging sign of faith in the future. 

Most of the merchants consulting this service were 
repeaters and all expressed the firm conviction that 
this type of clinic was most important in 1936 but 
would be practically indispensable in the complex 


1937 ahead. 
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THE MERCHANT’S DUTY 


Must Select, Sell and Serve In the Public 
Interest, Say N.S.R.A. Resolutions 


THE first national convention of the new year of the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association in Chicago, Jan. 
4, 5, and 6, indicates to the nation at large that shoes 
and their service will play a leading part in the pros- 
perity and progress of 1937. The obligation of the 
retailer to select, sell, and serve in the public interest 
has been the purpose of our conventions. 

Be it resolved: 

That we acknowledge with great appreciation the 
educational worth of the National Shoe Fair as jointly 
conducted by the National Shoe Retailers’ Association 
and the National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Every division of merchant interest has its 
appeal. The shoe science section, the model shoe store, 
the style show, the shoe store interviews, the retail 
expense control service, the merchandising and adver- 
tising clinics, and every coordinated item of the 
National Shoe Fair program deserves high commen- 
dation as inspiration and information for the benefit 
of retailing and national service to the American public. 
We ask for continuance of this work through the year 
by all the forces of merchant cooperation. 

That shoe merchants everywhere cooperate through 
gentlemen’s agreements limiting the number of clear- 
ance sales and shortening up the period of such sales 








~ 
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in view of the fact that in a period of rising prosperity, 
the American public wants a size and a width, a style 
and a service, when it is in time and in tune with the 
fashion and the season. The entire philosophy of clear- 
ance sales needs review and correction through intelli- 
gent cooperation in communities by merchants assem- 
bled for that purpose. The thanks and appreciation of 
the N. S. R. A. are extended to the publications of the 
trade who have helped so materially in the success of 
the National Shoe Fair. 

We desire to acknowledge the life-long allegiance of 
affection and comradeship of three members of the 
association «who were unable to be present at our 
twenty-sixth national convention—Anthony H. Geuting, 
John Slater, and Will Knight. These three master mer- 
chants played a conspicuous part in the founding of 
our association, and their attendance record over the 
years has bordered one hundred per cent. We wish for 
them the restoration of health and look forward to a 
triumphant return of these leaders to our fold when 
another convention clicks on the calendar of time. 


NEW N. S. R. A. OFFICERS 
President: Louis F. Turrty, Houston, Texas. 
Vice-presidents: D. S. Hirscuier, Norfolk, Va.; 
BENJAMIN F.. CutLps, Holyoke, Mass.; MELVILLE KaurF- 
MANN, San Francisco, Cal.; Georce J. Bunn, Salem, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer: LEE S. LANGSTON, manager. 


Holiday Sales Increase 

BurraLo, N. Y.—Holiday footwear volume showed 
an increase of approximately 12 per cent and sales 
closely approximated the 1930 figures in many stores, 
according to reports from retailers-in all sections of 
the city. There was an increase in the average sale due 
to consumer demands for better quality merchandise 
and stocks on hand at the end of the year were con- 
siderably less than normal due to difficulties experi- 
enced in getting spot deliveries of re-orders. 

Slipper stocks moved faster than during any holiday 
period in the last six years, retailers reported, and a 
few stores indicated that the business was back to the 
1928 figure which represented the peak. Some of the 
larger chain store organizations reported that a new 
high record was established for unit sales during the 
month of December. 

One of the outstanding developments of the shoe 
business, retailers reported, was the very pronounced 
activity in formal footwear for women, especially lines 
priced from $6.50 to $12. The demand for luxury types 
of footwear has been increasing rapidly this season and 
many specialty shops believe it will touch a new high 
peak. 

Stores stocking heavy outdoor winter sports types of 
footwear report that the demand for ski shoes has 
broken all records. A weekly schedule of snow trains 
is being run by railroads every week-end to various 
Pennsylvania mountain points. 
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Travelers Meet at Morrison 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24] 


plays. “Good shoes deserve good 
stores,” he asserted. 

“Over-the-counter selling must cease 
in the shoe business,” Mr. Anderson 
said. He told how the practice of sell- 
ing glasses without fitting was elimi- 
nated in the optical field through a 
process of education, and maintained 
that it is little short of criminal to 


misfit the growing feet of children by 


providing them with shoes picked at . 


random from a table without any at- 
tempt to assure a proper fit. 

In conclusion the speaker declared 
that the progress of the shoe business 
in the next few years will be in the 
field of service and selection. He em- 
phasized the importance of the trained 
man at the fitting stool and the need 
of cultivating in the minds of cus- 
tomers a greater appreciation of true 
quality. 

A pleasing feature of the luncheon 
was the presentation to Joseph Kalisky 
of Chicago of a fine traveling bag by 
his associates in the Chicago Shoe 
Travelers’ Association. Mr. Kalisky 
will leave shortly for California to 
spend the Winter. The presentation 
speech was made by Norman Souther 
of Chicago. The Pennsylvania Shoe 
Travelers’ Association was awarded 
the loving cup for the greatest increase 
in membership during the year. The 


Keystone State travelers added’87 new 
members to their roster during the 
year. 

The convention session in the after- 
noon opened with the report of the 
Resolutions Committee, which was pre- 
sented by Chairman L. L. Imig of 
Milwaukee, and unanimously adopted. 
Secretary Delany read a communica- 
tion from President Moody and the 
association adopted a resolution ex- 
tending to him its best wishes for a 
successful future in his new field of 
endeavor. 

Vice-President Lippincott reported 
on the work of the past year and told 
of a visit he made to national head- 
quarters, where everything was found 
to be in excellent condition. The report 
of Secretary Delany hailed the victory 
which crowned the long efforts of 
traveling salesmen for a two-cent mile- 
age, covered the work of issuing a 
monthly bulletin, told of a substantial 
increase in affiliated memberships, re- 
viewed the efforts of the association to 
obtain participation in the National 
Shoe Fair, to protect the interests of 
travelers in the matter of taxation, rail- 
road fares and hotel charges, etc. In 
connection with the Social Security 
Act, Mr. Delany urged members to 
record their registration numbers with 
National Headquarters, so that they 
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will be on file there in the event that 
members might lose or mislay their 
registration cards. 

Financial problems of the associa- 
tion were discussed at length and there 
was considerable discussion of the 
association’s magazine, The National 
Shoe Traveler. Members and affiliated 
associations were urged to contribute as 
much advertising space as possible in 
order that revenues from this source 
may be increased. 

Charles I. Slipher, chairman of the 
Hotel Committee, presented his report; 
J. J. Buckley read the report of Wil- 
liam J. Ahearn as chairman for the 
Pacific Coast; and E. J. Smeltzer read 
the report of the membership com- 
mittee. Final business of the after- 


noon session was the consideration of 
a report of the Committee on Revision 
of Constitution and By-Laws, headed 
by Hector E. Lynch of Boston. It was 
decided to make no change in the Con- 
stitution or By-Laws at this time. 


Allen B. Hill 


BatH, N. Y.—Allen B. Hill, who for- 
merly operated the Hill shoe store at 
Bath for a number of years, died at his 
home in this city a few days ago at the 
age of 79 years. Of late years, how- 
ever, he had not been identified with 
the shoe business. He is survived by 
his wife and two sons. Funeral was 
held at the home with burial in the 
Nondaga Cemetery in this city. 
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THE NEWEST RAgaTaR 


We are constantly alert in our efforts to 


produce better eyelets. The most recent 
accomplishment in this direction is the new 
Diamond Brand Fast Color Eyelet with 


“aluminum barrel” and “roll setting.” 


Its advantages will be fully explained upon 


inquiry. 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY 


. ° 140 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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QUICK HELP FOR 
SHOE RETAILERS 


This is the first and only book of its kind; an en- 
cyclopedia of practicable, workable ideas for the alert, 

ced merchant. Not a theory in the book—a 
“rock bottom” facts. ... It is NOT just another shoe 
book, but offers the shoe merchant the best ideas from 
almost the entire retailing field for instant adaptation 
to his requirements... . 


“2222 RETAILING IDEAS” 
Enables you to put ideas into action from the hour it 
your hands. Concise, all “ ” it is 
books boiled down into one—a time-saver 
the busy merchant, and a reminder of importan 
details. Some of the 39 CHAPTERS— 


More than ever before 


SHOES FOR LADIES 


ARE FINDING A READY 
ACCEPTANCE BY SMARTER 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


239 West 39th Street 


2222 ideas, seven for a cent; one used 
more than pays for the book 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
New York, N. Y. 
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HOGE-MONTGOMERY SHOE CO. 


TO RETAIL AT $4 and $5 


KENTUCKY 


GENEROUS PROFIT 
is 

















New Florsheim Store at 
"Crossroads of America" 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—February 15, 
19387, is the tentative date for opening 
the new Florsheim Shoe Store in the 
downtown shopping intersection, which 
is nationally known as the “Crossroads 
Of America.” On January 2, work 
was started to consolidate three store- 
rooms at 1, 3 and 5 North Meridian 
Street in the Kahn Building, to prepare 
for the opening of the new and larger 
Florsheim Shoe Shop here. The pres- 
ent Florsheim shop at 9 North Merid- 
ian Street will remain there until com- 
pletion of the new. establishment. The 
first Florsheim retail store in Indian- 
apolis was opened thirty-five years ago. 

The exterior of the new location will 
be faced with black carrara plate glass. 
All door fittings and window moldings 
will be fashioned from bronze. Entrance 
will be provided from Washington and 
Meridian Streets as well as from the 
lobby of the Kahn Building. 

The store’s window display space will 
be increased approximately sixty-five 
running feet, according to L. H. Crock- 
ett, store manager. This- has been 
made necessary by the largely increased 
number of new Florsheim styles to be 
shown. A bronze and neon border sign 
of unusual design will run the length 
of the store on both Washington and 
Meridian Streets. 


An innovation in the display win- 
dows will be the installation of clear 
plate glass in the rear to permit natu- 
ral daylight on the selling floor. The 
interior of the store will be fitted with 
walnut paneling and deep-nap broad- 
loom carpet. 


Ventilated Shoes Selling 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Harry Conn, 
California representative for Winthrop 
Shoes, reports a ten per cent increase 
in ventilated types of men’s shoes. He 
considers this quite remarkable as this 
territory has never considered venti- 
lated shoes as a Summer necessity, like 
the Middle West or the East. Gray is 
selling in first place, beige second with 
whites trailing in third place in these 
shoes. In regular shoes he is finding 
greater interest in two-tone gray calf 
oxfords. The combining of the steel 
gray with the slate gray makes a com- 
bination which is proving most accept- 
able. Beige and saddle tan is another 
combination that is selling well in the 
sports line. 

Indications point to a much larger 
season in crepe soles especially in the 
reversed leathers. Here, Conn finds 
the whites lead, then gray with the 
browns coming right in close. A shoe 
which buyers are using for an extra 
pair proposition is a very light shade 
of gray calf in a leather soled oxford. 
Black piping sets this shoe off to per- 


fection. This, however, is a typical 
Southern California shoe, as it is not 
even shown in San Francisco and 
points north. 


Shoe Fund for Needy Children 


SEATTLE, WASH.—A wealth of warm 
footwear is to be provided’ from the 
$6,500 raised in the Christmas fund of 
the local Hearst paper. Shoes and hot 
lunches for needy children will be the 
main program for the new year. De- 
spite the strike and suspension of the 
paper and its failure to sponsor the 
Thanksgiving football games, at which 
$1,100 net was raised for footwear and 
food, the Hearst paper this December 
has raised the largest total of general 
contributions from citizens, which will 
assure shoes stores of an influx of 
funds from necessary purchases to pro- 
vide satisfactory shoes for Seattle 
youngsters attending school. 


Ned Drefus With Portage 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Ned Drefus, 
secretary-treasurer of the local shoe 
travelers’ association, now represents 
the Portage Shoe Manufacturing Co. 
of Milwaukee, in the state of California. 
A very good reception is being met with 
this line of typically young-mannish 
popular-priced shoes by Mr. Drefus. 
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Shoe Vews 


THIS WEEK IN THE SHOE TRADE 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 9, 1937 


NATIONAL NEWS 





L. A. Shoe Men Chalk Up Banner Year 





1936 Sales Exceed Expectations — Spring Selling Begins Earlier 
Than Anticipated 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—With a most 
satisfactory 1936 retail shoe business 
recorded in their respective store’s 
archives; stocks in the most healthy 
condition they have been in years due 
to a gratifying regular trade, plus a 
tremendous response to after-Christmas 
clearance sales, and with the public 
showing real interest in new shoes, 
local buyers are facing the opening of 
the Spring business with a great 
amount of keen anticipation. True, the 
Marine strike was felt to some extent, 
but the real buying spirit of the peo- 
ple was manifested during the after- 
Christmas sales, when even cold rainy 
weather did not stay them from crowd- 
ing the stores. Shoe buyers report the 
short clearance period of the past two 
weeks moved goods to such an extent 
that their main worry is having enough 
shoes to sell the first of February. Fac- 
tories are being importuned to rush 
needed merchandise, two to three weeks 
ahead of ordered dates. 

To quote a few buyers: Joseph Fer- 
gerson, The May Co., “Our 1936 shoe 
business was nothing short of phenome- 
nal. Stocks are the cleanest they have 
ever been. We are planning to make 
1937 the biggest year in the history of 
our shoe business. Spring shoes have 
already started selling in such good 
proportions that we know our 1937 
plans will be fulfilled.” 

Paul Jesberg, Walk Over Shoes, “Our 
1936 business gains give promise of an 
early return of real recovery. Inven- 
tories are in such good shape that we 
have been jumping into selling of 
Spring shoes since the first of January. 
This in-between showing of Spring 
shoes is not just a promotional stunt 
but real business. January pre-season 
buying indicates a healthy trend in 
business. Then, too, we will experience 
the old story of an upswing market 
making better business.” 

C. V. Curtiss, The Broadway Store, 
“A very statisfactory 1936 business and 
an especially satisfactory holiday trade. 
Our entire stocks are in very good 
shape, with the slipper stock down to 


a minimum. Early Spring shoes are 





DATES TO REMEMBER 


Michigan Retail Shoe Dealers Association, 
Annual Shoe Fair, Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
1” Sag aa Jan. 10, 11, 12, 1937 

Northwestern Shoe Retailers Regional 
Association Annual Convention, Hotel 
Martin, Sioux City, lowa, 

Jan. 17, 18, 19, 1937 

Texas Shoe Retailers Association Annual 
Convention, Hotel Adolphus, . Dallas, 
AIEEE EL OTe Jan. 25, 26, 27, 1937 

Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion 23rd Annual Convention, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., 

7, 8, 9, 10, 1937 

Indiana Shoe Travelers Association Four- 
teenth Annual Indiana Shoe Buyers 
— Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 

ela ints Mca Feb. 7, 8, 9, 1937 

Easter Sunday .............. March 28, 1937 

IHinois Shoe Retailers and Travelers Annual 
Convention, Pere Marquette Hotel, 
Peoria, Ill. .......... June 20, 21, 22, 1937 

Pennsylvania Shoe Travelers Association 
Annual Tri-State Shoe Mart, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 

July 18, 19, 20, 1937 





selling better than in years, with the 
better grades showing the most action.” 

M. Mandel, “Except for the past ten 
weeks, the 1936 business was satisfac- 
tory. The marine strike hurt as con- 
siderable merchandise was tied up. Had 
we been able to enjoy a normal business 
the latter part of the year, there would 
have been no need for a sale. Business 
since Christmas has been the best we 
have had in four years. We are now 
calling in new shoes a month earlier 
than scheduled on account of the selling 
since the first of the year.” 

M. Kalsman, Silverwood Clothing 
Co., “Business closed for 1936 in much 
better shape than our fondest hopes 
led us to anticipate. Our inventory is 
where it should be in regard to desir- 
ability. We do not believe in trying to 
sell from empty shelves at any time of 
the year. No question exists in our 


minds but what 1937 will be better by 
far than 1936.” 


Paul Kirsh, J. W. Robinson Co., 


“1936 proved to be the most marvelous 





year our shoe department has ever 
known. Thorough clearances right after 
Christmas put our stocks in the very 
best of condition. Spring shoe selling 
has started in stronger and earlier than 
we have ever experienced. This ready 
acceptance of the new merchandise is 
most gratifying as the great interest 
in quality shoes gives us double assur- 
ance of what to expect for this year in 
the way of a greatly increased profit- 
able operation.” 

Al Gude, “The final figures for 1936 
were most satisfactory in every respect. 
Our stocks are in a more liquid condi- 
tion than they have been for ten years. 
This condition is due to the free selling 
the latter part of last year and the fine 
response to the clearance sales after 
Christmas. Spring shoes are making 
an excellent showing, this early in the 
season. The men’s department is turn- 
ing in some very fine sales records as 
it has for some time. The present con- 
dition of our stocks is such that we 
are much more intengsted in getting in 
new things than we are worrying about 
cleaning house. The latter problem 
solved itself.” 

Henry V. Wetherby, Wetherby- 
Kayser Co., “Even though our sales are 
compared with a closing out of our 
Broadway store, 1936 closed show- 
ing a remarkable increase. For the 
past year, substantial gains were made 
in sales, profits and in new customers. 
The after-Christmas sales cleaned the 
stocks to perfection, so right after the 
first of the year, we were able to devote 
all our efforts to the profitable promo- 
tion of new merchandise. Quality shoes 
are being accepted so readily that the 
present year indications are the most 
favorable it has been our pleasure to 
anticipate.” 


James Schor With Charles Meis 


Detroit, MicH.—James Schor, whose 
office is located in room 605, Griswold 
Building, has resigned his position as 
Detroit representative for D. Myers 
and Sons, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland, 
and now represents the Charles Meis 
Shoe Manufacturing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Mr. Schor has been in the 
shoe business in Michigan for twenty 
years. He has been traveling through 
Michigan for the last three weeks and 
states that the shoe business in this 
State is very successful and promises 
to continue that way in 1937. 
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High Notes on the Fair 


By ARTHUR D. ANDERSON 


Shoes are news! 

Big news this week in Chicago. 

A nation of shoes and shoe men 
occupies the big tent in the Palmer 
House with the longest line of shoes 
ever displayed. 

Nine hundred sample rooms, averag- 
ing one hundred samples each, and you 
have ninety thousand pieces of shoe 
news to place before shoe buyers of 
America, so that a nation may be bet- 
ter shod in 1937. If every sample rates 
an average of one hundred pairs in 
orders, the business of the National 
Shoe Fair will average nine million 
pair—no small business to write in 
sizes and widths in four days. We all 
know that many a shoe will be bought 
in the tens-of-thousands of pairs, and 
there is no end to the arithmetic of new 
shoe buying. When you consider the 
new lines bought, the new franchises 
placed and the new friendships that 
lead to bigger and better business in 
the years to come, the Fair gives prom- 
ise of tops. 

6 eke 

On January 1 at 7 A. M., Herbert N. 

Lape, president of the National Shoe 


Fair, signed the register, tossed his bags, 


and coat to a bell-boy and dove into 
action. He proceeded to shake hands 
with Mike Murphy from Houston, Tex., 
and Louis Oretzki of Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Canada, 

The first exhibitor to start the new 
year right was Max Carroll of the Free- 
man Shoe Corporation; opened for busi- 
ness at the dawn of the New Year. 

* on ~ 


The Editor anticipated the conven- 
tion by a full week, and had oppor- 
tunity to attend the National Economic 
Convention, which brought the econo- 
mists of America and Europe to Chi- 
cago for a consideration of the financial 
and social position of the world. An 


Englishman said, “In our country we 
have been on the path of prosperity for 
nearly two years, starting with a build- 
ing boom, continuing with a munition 
and ship building boom, and employ- 
ment is ‘tops’ in England today.” A 
German economist indicated that em- 
ployment was large in his country, and 
if it should come to pass that consumer 
goods would be given the next play, the 
people of the regimented land would be 
able to increase their supply of shoes 
from one pair per person per year. 
Other economists from other lands in- 
dicated enormous activity for work, for 
war, and for welfare. Our own econo- 
mists saw fair sailing ahead, expansion 
of business, a potential building boom, 
and best of all, increasing purchasing 
power. An increased sale of luxury 
goods would come from those who have 
stock market earnings, for luxury has 
inevitably followed quick earnings in 
the market. The entire world has gone 
“bullish” because of gold inflation— 
twice the money by cutting gold values 
about 50 per cent. A menace of labor 
trouble, recognition of unions, increased 
wages, reduced hours, and an absorp- 
tion of unemployment, all indicate the 
trend of higher prices, or increased out- 
put and consumption but marks an- 
other long pull. 
* * * 

The famous Committee of Ten, who 
coordinate the functions of the National 
Shoe Fair, swung into action on Satur- 
day to insure the maximum hospitality 
for exhibitors and buyers and a pro- 
gram: starting with Honorable Daniel 
C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, who 
undoubtedly will give the first talk by 
the administration in the new year. 
So the Shoe Fair makes news for the 
nation, and the outcome of the joint 
meeting of merchants and manufactur- 
ers will be watched by the people of the 





1937 


United States as an indication of a bet- 


ter year for all. 
ae a 


The biggest shoe in the world, size 
154—36: times the normal size 7 shoe, 
five feet in length and twenty-one 
inches in width, is displayed by Endi- 
cott-Johnson. Some idea of the relative 
size of this shoe can be understood when 
you consider it would take a man 
thirty-six feet tall, weighing seventy- 
two hundred pounds, to wear it. The 
smallest shoe is the miniature master- 
piece that fits into the hollow of a hand. 
It cost $1,000 to make, and is displayed 
by the A. E. Nettleton Co. The mea- 
surements are all to scale. The last is 
whittled by hand, and it was sewn 
throughout with special needles. It re- 
veals the art of the expert shoemaker, 
who with infinite patience and attention 
fashioned this miniature. 

* * * 


The art and craftsmanship of the 
industry are revealed in types of foot- 
wear for human use covering thousands 
and thousands of patterns and designs, 
and indicating the tremendous capacity 
of an industry to better serve an Amer- 
ican public with better shoes in 1937. 

*-* * 


The model shoe store was seen by 
every merchant at the convention. It 
was on the Exhibition Hall floor, rear, 
and shows what can be done in rebuild- 
ing a store in the modern manner. We 
saw the carpenters, glazers, and model 
workers start from scratch and build 
a shoe store in three days that would 
do credit to any town in America. Com- 
pact, convenient, and complete, it rep- 
resents an idea of the new day in mer- 
chandising. A new interior illustrated 
what can be done for $365 with wall- 
board, glass, paint, and “planning.” 
Lay aside at least a dollar a day for 
one year for your new store, and it is 
yours, or see the store modernization 
experts and find out how it can be 
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Windows Express Artistic Instinct 











[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33] 


thoroughly art-minded in his window technique, hav- an inkling of the progress yet to be made, and he looks 
| ing been educated in art schools prior to taking up forward to the future with the keenest anticipation, 
ip window designing as a profession. He believes that for he regards window display as the most interesting 
the remarkable accomplishments that have been made profession in the world. In particular, he expects to 
in window decoration in the past few years give only see more audacity in the use of color in windows. 











Display designed to catch the eye and then focus the eye upon the shoes. Gold and blue was the color 
scheme. The heads were eight and a half feet high and about six feet wide. They were made of one inch 
plywood. The faces were covered with beige felt and blue velvet draped to resemble the hair. The two 
faces looking downward compel the eye to rest upon the shoe display. Various colored swatches of dress 
material were used as doilies, suggesting what fabrics and colors the shoes could be worn with. 
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WHERE 
TO 
BUY 





Men's Shoes 


“HIGHEST GRADE ONLY" 
EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS.. U.S.A. 








Bowling Shoes 





PROFESSIONAL 
BOWLING SHOES 
Men's Women’s Oxfords- 

$2.50 $2.40 5¢ less 

Combination Sole 

Right Foot 
Rubber Sole 
Blof Fost 


Ne. 240 Buckskin Sole 
Rubber Heel 


Svansen & Riliner Stars Philadelphia 













L.A. Shoe Travelers Elect Officers 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—A rousing vote 
of confidence was given the current of- 
ficers of the Shoe Travelers Association 
of Los Angeles, when the entire list of 
previous officers was unanimously re- 
elected. Those continued in office are 
B. A. Selser, president, 119 Brooks 
Ave., Venice; H. E. Hutchinson, vice- 
president, 701 Beacon St., Los Angeles, 
and, of course, Ned Dreyfus, as secre- 
tary-treasurer, 1133 N. La Brea Ave., 
Hollywood. The annual report shows 
this local branch of the National Shoe 
Travelers Association to be in a very 
healthy condition. The Membership 
Committee reported a pleasing interest 
in the association by those who have 
been members and dropped from one 
reason and another to those newcomers 
to the local selling field. All shoe 
travelers are welcomed to association 
meetings. 


New Home for Shoe Factory 


Syracuse, N. Y.—An investment of 
several thousand dollars will be made 
here by the Park Brannock Shoe Co., 
retail dealers, improving a three-story 
building at 423 South Salina St., which 
will be occupied by the company as a 
new home for the store about February 
1, it has been announced by Otis C. 
Brannock, president. The store has 
for some years been located at 321 

’ South Salina St. 












High Notes on the Fair 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50] 


financed by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

* >” al 

President Lou Tuffly, N.S.R.A., flies 

from Houston, Texas, to the convention 
and is so air-minded that he insists his 
staff use credit cards on the air lines. 
He may be air-minded, but his feet and 
footwear are on the ground, and his 
speeches are salted with the common 
sense of modern retailing. 

* ok * 


Anthony H. Geuting, one of the 
founders of the N.S.R.A., will miss his 
first convention of the association which 
he fathered and led for so many 
years. The doctor has ordered him 
South for a recent indisposition which 
necessitates rest and recreation in the 
sun. Will Knight of Portland, Oregon, 
indispensable dispenser of hospitality 
and roses from Portland, will also be 
missed. His ability to turn night-time- 
into-day-time was part of the great 
fellowship of the conventions. You 
see, Will was back East for the Shoe 
Fashion Guild show and better business 
at home so he is grounded in Portland. 





The Editor's Outlook 
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an example to all shoe men everywhere. 
Freshen up shoe stores to grade up 
shoe service, and to speed up shoe 
selling. 

The wise merchant found in Chicago, 
under one roof, the thrill of selecting 
new shoes for new uses for new dollars 
of this new America. 

The tempo of the times is accelerated 
by the speed of transportation by air, 
by land, by sea. People want to go 
places and see things. They will find 
in shoes pleasant companionship of 
smartness, comfort, and a fundamental 
economy, for you get more per dollar 
in shoes than in any other apparel. 
Merchants are more audacious in their 
selection of Spring and Summer stocks 
because color and variety play a bigger 
part in the sun seasons of the year. 

Fellowship plays a big part in every 
convention, and this show was con- 
spicuous, not in the fellowship of the 
bottle and the date, and the dice, but 
in the companionship of men who have 
found out over the years that shoe 
friendships wear well. There was more 
talking about business betterment and 
more swapping of experiences with 
lines. New shoe uses and the affinity 
of accessories that can be sold prof- 
itably in shoe stores to make a traffic 
greater than once-a-season per cus- 
tomer. ' 

A younger generation of shoe men 
comes to conventions, and their keen- 
ness is for a commodity that will sell 
with pleasure to the public and profit 
to themselves. There are more realists 
in the shoe business than ever before. 
There are in the making more prac- 
tical shoe men and less “professing 
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from SOFT SOLES 





for children’s shoes 


Take the step that bridges 
the gap between Baby Shoes 
and your juvenile depart- 
ment — stock Ideal Flexible 
Hard Soles. Parents know 
and appreciate Ideal quality 
—will come naturally to your 
store for the first children's 
sizes. 


MRS. DAY'S 
IDEAL BABY SHOE 
COMPANY 


DANVERS, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Fabric—Cushion—Soft 
Sole—Intermediate and 


FLEXIBLE HARD SOLES 
EES 








shoe men,” for there is a difference be- 
tween the two. To be a business man 
in shoes today is to be alert to style, 
aggressive to salesmanship, commer- 
cially competent, and enthusiastic for 
the game of moving shoes, not holding 
them. A shoe in motion is one that is 
earning its way. Static shoes on the 
shelves don’t pay. . 





New Ski Center Boosts 
Ski Wear Sales 


Botse, IpDAHO—The opening of Idaho’s 
two million dollars skiing lodge at Ket- 
chum, Idaho, the Sun Valley lodge, has 
greatly spurred the purchase of skiing 
boots and shoes. Two of the city’s de- 
partment stores, the C. C. Anderson, 
and the Mode, Ltd., have opened ski 
sheds and have had elaborate window 
displays of the newest in skiing cos- 
tumes, including the special boots and 
shoes so necessary to successful skiing. 

Skiing in the hills back of Boise 
started Saturday, Dec. 26, with large 
parties motoring to Smith Ferry where 
the skiing is particularly good. 





Evening Shoe Sales Triple 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Three times more eve- 
ning shoes than ever before were sold 
during the weeks preceding the holi- 
days, E. A. Teters, manager of the 
Palmer Shoe store, Chicago, | states. 
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A Study of Customer Contacts 


Foot knowledge, empha- 


sis on 

Style information, 
phasis on 

Persistence in the sale.. 

Assortment, emphasis on 

Brand, emphasis on .... 

Selling an_ habitual 
“shopper” 

Selling a substituted 
shoe 

Overcoming high - price 
argument 

Speed in transaction... 

Confidence in organization 

Previous satisfaction 
with merchandise .... 

Clerk asked for by cus- 
tomer 

Faith in store and its 
merchandise 

Other reasons 

Poor salesmanship (in 
spite of which cus- 
tomer bought  mer- 
chandise) 

Service given by store.. 
Ordinary sales (no out- 
standing features) 
Unsuccessful Transactions 

(lost sales) 
Poor salesmanship 
Tactless selling 
Weak selling 
Too many shoes shown.. 
Inattention of salesper- 
son .. 
Uncertain salesmanship 
Inadequacy of stock 
Desired shoe not in stock 
Desired color not in stock 
Out of size............ 
Customer reasons 
Unreasonable customer. 
“Just shopping” 
Price too high 
Not clear why sale was lost 
Other Transactions 
Adjustments 
Rubbers 


em- 


POINTERS TO IMPROVED 
SELLING 


It is clear from a study of this table 
that the exercise of tact in the selling 
process is the paramount factor in suc- 
cessful shoes salesmanship. This must 
be coupled with real orthopedic knowl- 
edge and fashion information. 

While tact is exceedingly hard to 


teach, salespeople should be urged, in. 


both their initial and follow-up train- 
ing, to give each customer the sort of 
attention they would give their per- 
sonal friends or those referred by a 
friend to them. 

The following specific recommenda- 
tions involving both tact and technique 
in the steps of the sale grew out of the 
analysis of the case histories: these 
can easily be discussed with the sales- 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26] 


force, leading to more _ intelligent 


selling. 


Greeting the customer. Wait on’ one 
customer at a time, giving her care- 
ful attention, but recognize the 
presence of waiting customers, let- 
ting them know that you will wait 
on them as soon as you can. 


Measuring customer’s foot. Do not sell 
customer on a shoe until you are 
sure you have her size in that shoe. 


Asking what the customer would like 
to see. Do not be afraid to tell the 
customer honestly that you are out 
of her size; she will appreciate it. 

Show customer the department dis- 
play; that’s what it is for. 


Trying on shoes. Do not tell the cus- 
tomer her size unless she asks. 
Do not let the customer handle the 
shoe; get it on her foot as quickly 
as possible. 


Answering questions. Sell enthusiasti- 
cally; it’s infectious. 

Do not’ joke when customers are look- 
ing for serious information; ob- 
taining a good fit is serious busi- 
ness for most customers. 


Giving selling talk. Put more force in 

your salesmanship. 

Do not be afraid to take time to make 
a sale. 

Suit your talking points to your cus- 
tomer. 

Use foot information to help sell. 

Use style information to help sell. 

When the customer is in a buying 
mood, suggest additional shoes or 
styles. 

Never contradict a customer, even 
though she is wrong. 


Getting other shoes. Do not confuse 
the customer by showing too many 
styles. 

Call in the assistant buyer to sug- 
gest styles when you have shown 
her everything you can think of. 


Completion of sale. If the price is too 
high, refer the customer to the 
lower-priced department. 

Be supercourteous to those customers 
who say they are “just shopping.” 


SPECIAL SHOE PROBLEMS 


The study further revealed some 
peculiar problems in selling shoes. One 
that gave rise to unsatisfactory ser- 
vice was the lack of a clerk rotation 
system in slack periods. The commis- 
sion payment plan, applied universally 
throughout the department studied, 
was. the cause of a considerable amount 
of scrambling for customers, sometimes 
leading to actual wordy arguments, 
often in the presence of the customers. 


Naturally, this condition was far from 
the standard of service desired in the 
department and when held up for ex- 
amination was seen to be a real prob- 
lem. The difficulty was practically 
eliminated, however, by the simple sys- 
tem of the salesperson entering his 
name on a list as soon as he was 
finished with his customer. The cus- 
tomers were served by the salespeople 
in that order. This operated to create 
a better feeling among salespeople 
without distracting the customer’s at- 
tention from the merchandise she was 
considering. 

Another problem had to do with the 
use of technical terms that the cus- 
tomer did not comprehend. The most 
important example is the use of the 
word last. Acting upon the suspicion 
that the average customer had no idea 
of the true meaning of the word as 
applied to shoemaking, the investigator 
called it to the attention of several 
salespeople. Their cooperation was se- 
cured in questioning their customers. 
Surprising indeed were the number of 
affirmations received from these sales- 
people: true, the average customer had 
no idea that a last is the wooden block 
around which a shoe is shaped and 
built, and that the more nearly the last 
conforms to the shape of the human 
foot, the more comfortable is the shoe. 
In this way, one of the most frequently 
used selling terms in a shoe salesman’s 
vocabulary was brought into the open 
and examined, and a good step was 
taken toward the increasing of its 
effectiveness in daily use. 

Another observation has to do with 
the use of women clerks. It has been 
commonly thought that women do not 
like to buy shoes from women clerks. 
However, in this study, it was plainly 
evident that the women shoe sales- 
people were every bit as successful as 
were their men co-workers. A similar 
instance, shown to an employment 
manager as the result of a depart- 
mental study, might cause him to alter 
his ideas of shoe salespeople consider- 
ably, and might react very favorably 
in raising the selling potentialities of 
the department. 


STOCK ASSORTMENT 


A study of the table showing the 
analysis of the 201 cases reveals that 
adequate stock assortments are second 
only to intelligent salesmanship in 
making sales. In the department 
studied, it was brought several times to 
the attention of the investigator by the. 
salespeople of the investigator by the 
salespeople and by the customers them- 
selves that the size distribution of some 
of the stock was woefully unbalanced. 
This condition gave rise to the recom- 
mendation that a closer control be 
maintained over fast-moving styles. A 
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Slipper Firms Report 


Heavy Business 


LittLe Fauus, N. ¥.—The heaviest 
holiday business in the past seven years 
is reported by executives of the four 
slipper 
Herkimer County, with all four fac- 
tories running ona near capacity basis 
and the 1937 outlook the best in many 
years. The Melrose Slipper Co., of this 
city, has a payroll twice as large as 
two years ago, and orders also up 75 
per cent or more. Similar conditions 
are reported by the Little Falls Felt 
Shoe Co. at both the Little Falls and St. 
Johnsville plants. The Daniel Green 
Co. and the William Menge Corp., slip- 
per manufacturers at Dolgeville, N. Y., 
report holiday shipments as high as 
850 cases daily, and demand for the 
Spring and Summer lines in 1937 such 
that production schedules will have to 
be increased. 





New Tannery to Begin 
Operations 


GLOVERSVILLE, N.” Y.—A large tan- 
nery is being established in this city 
by the Hudson Tanning Co., Johnstown, 
N. Y., which has leased a mill building 
here for that purpose, it has been an- 
nounced by Maurice Barnett, president 
of the company. Operations are to be- 
gin about the middle of January, Mr. 
Barnett stated, with plant to employ 
nearly 100 workers at thé outset. 


manufacturing plants’ in’ 
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A Designer On the Air 
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There will be a lot of sandals worn, 
and one very definite trend—or rather, 
the return of a trend. That’s the 
pump—the court (or opera) seamless 
pump. It’s going to be very strong. 


Le Maire: How about colors? Is 
navy to be good? (We ask that as 
every Spring approaches, don’t we?) 


Delman: Naturally. But navy has 
become pretty much accepted for 
Spring wear. Blacks and browns always 
lead, of course, but after so much 
black as we have seen this year, blue 
is a pretty refreshing note. 


Le Maire: But I notice that women, 
although they like blue, feel that its 
use is pretty limited. What do you 
think? 


Delman: I don’t agree at all... 
the wearer limits it herself. Blue is 
good with a number of other colors— 
more than most women think. It is 
excellent with gray, with wine and 
with gold. One very high-style com- 
bination is navy shoes with a beige 
costume. : 


Le Maire: That sounds great. But 
just what would your advice be to 
women selecting a shoe wardrobe for 
Spring? 


Delman: I should suggest quite 
definitely this: Choose your shoes in 
one of three fashionable ways. 

1. Shoes to match the color of your 
costume, 

2. Shoes to blend with, instead of 
to match, your costume. 

3. Shoes to match just one other 
item of your costume. (This last is 
perhaps the most sophisticated method.) 

But, above all, do not keep your cos- 
tume, your shoes and all of your ac- 
cessories in the same tone. That is 
definitely out, if you want to be smart. 

Just one point more—women natu- 
rally want their feet to appear as 
attractive and dainty as possible. Then 
remember this—it’s the perfectly fitted 
shoe which looks the smallest—it is 
not a matter of the size of the shoe. 
Just as a too tightly fitted dress will 
accentuate a woman’s measurements, 
so will a too-snug shoe exaggerate the 
size of her foot. 


Le Maire: I’m glad you said that— 
it’s one of my favorite “don’ts.” As a 
matter of fact, I am very grateful for 
everything you’ve said. You have 
made a real contribution to our Fash- 
ion Show, and I am sure that our audi- 
ence, as well as our sponsors and I, 
feel indebted to you as one of our most 
helpful and interesting guest speakers. 





ONE STEP 
| ONA 
VAN TAN 
INNERSOLE 


will convince you that foot 
comfort starts with the 
right innersole. Van Tan 
innersoles are right be- 
cause they are especially 
tanned to achieve per- 
manent resiliency and flex- 
ibility—and freedom from 
hardening, cracking and 
curling. Tell your manufac- 
turer you want Van Tan 
innersoles in your shoes. 
They will help you make 
more sales. 


VAN TASSEL LEATHER CO. 
NORWICH, CONN. 


ANIAN 


the perfect leather innersole 











Plans Drawn for Shoe Mart 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. — Martin Lopen, 
general chairman of the second annual 
Tri-State Shoe Mart which will be held 
at the William Penn Hotel here July 
18, 19 and 20, reports that the conven- 
tion committee will map an early cam- 
paign during a meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Shoe Travelers Association 
scheduled for January 9 to assure a 
still more successful affair than last 
year. A leading feature during the 
convention will be a style show, with 
beautiful models displaying the latest 
in shoe wear. A couple of nationally 
prominent speakers will be invited to 
address the convention during the ban- 
quet. A huge floor show will wind up 
the affair. 





Ross King's Territory Enlarged 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—In addition to 
his regular territory of Denver, West, 
Ross King, who represents the James 
A. Banister line, the men’s Arnold 
Glove Grip and the men’s Arnold Au- 
thentics, now has been given all the 
large cities from Chicago west. He 
will maintain his headquarters in this 
city as heretofore. Mr. King will bring 
to the Midwest trade the benefit of his 
interpretations of advance styling in 
men’s shoes as it exists in California. 
Particular attention will be paid to the 
sport influence as reflected in the West 
Coast resorts. 
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Distinctive Front on New Shop 


The black glass and aluminum front of the new Hardin-McCoun shoe store in Decatur, Ill., 
makes a distinctive outside appearance for this new shoe outlet. The reflection of the trees 
strikes a novel note in the modernistic front. 





Hollywood Footnotes 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28] 


Fred Astaire has a standing order 
with his custom shoemaker to deliver 
a pair of hand-made shoes every few 
weeks. These shoes are made of the 
thinest soles and the finest sueded 
leather to insure every comfort to the 
star’s million dollar feet. 


* * * 


All stars have their stand-ins who 
pose under the hot lights while the 
cameras are being focused and what 
not, but here comes a new job, that of 
a shoe-breaker-in. For the past several 
years Eleanor Powell has had to 
break in two pairs of shoes each week 
in order to have enough on hand. As 
her mother wears the same size, it 
meant that each would take care of 
one pair weekly. Now Maxine Nagel, 
who has been doing chorus work in 
Hollywood and who wears the same 
size and type of shoe as does Eleanor, 
has been selected to do the shoe break- 
ing in. Maxine has been hired to 
break in enough shoes for Eleanor’s 
next production, “Broadway Melodies 
of 1937,” and she will receive the same 
salary as when she was working in the 
musical chorus. 

* * * 

Groucho Marx, on the set of “A Day 
at the Races” tried out a new electric 
toothbrush with revolving bristles, on 
his shoes. 

ok * * 

Roman sandals have returned to 
popularity and are being worn by 
smart young women to accompany their 
various types of hostess gowns. Rosa- 
lind Russell has such a pair in Bur- 
gundy kidskin. These have a binding 
of gold kid, and gold kid is also used 
on the covered low heels. The sandals 
are laced about her feet and ankles. 


Holiday Sales Largest in Years 


BuFPrALo, N. Y.—The final stage of 
Buffalo’s greatest shopping wave since 


_the Christmas season of 1929, tested 


the mettle of shoe retailers and depart- 
ment store executives in properly car- 
ing for their customers. Christmas 
buying exceeded all expectations. 

Shoe stores reported increases in 
sales of anywhere from 15 to 35 and 40 
per cent over last year. The usual plea 
to shoppers to buy early did not seem 
to diminish the sustained buying to any 
great extent. 

Shoppers generally were in a much 
happier and more confident state of 
mind. They did not have the desperate 
and worried look as if they were buying 
presents only as a duty without know- 
ing where the money to pay for them 
was coming from. The restoration of 
confidence was apparent in their smiles, 
their good nature and in the face of 
inevitable delays. 

There is a belief that after the usual 
post-holiday let down that buying will 
be resumed on a much greater scale 
than during the first months of 1936. 
The number of customers who have 
been getting along on a single pair of 
shoes for a year or more but who now 
are back at their old habits of buying 
two or three pairs for use in a year, is 
steadily growing. 


Family Shoe Store Started 


OCEANSIDE, CALIF—Elms_ Bootery 
has just opened here. It is located in 
the newly remodeled building occupied 
by the Margo theatre. Elmer Glaser 
is the owner and proprietor. Previ- 
ously he was with the Universal Boot 
Shop in San Diego. A complete stock 
of shoes for the entire family is being 
carried. 
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Study of Customer Contacts 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53] 


close scrutiny of the unit control sys- 
tem for possible deficiencies is periodi- 
cally advisable for any department, 
though it may take a departmental 
study to show them up. 

Service, though an all-inclusive ele- 
ment in the relation of a department 
to the customer and intangible as a 
whole, is most conspicuous when it is 
absent. Hence, any glaring inadequacy 
of service in a department will immedi- 
ately suggest remedies and changes. 

Periodical departmental studies are 
extremely desirable. If carefully con- 
ducted many benefits will accrue to the 
department studied and ultimately to 
the store as a whole. 


‘Men Still Buying Short Vamps 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.— Short vamp 
shoes for men still hold their popular- 
ity in the Austin Shoe Store according 
to Sam Meller, manager. It is mostly 
the young fellows who buy them, both 
the fellows in school and those work- 
ing. The reason given for the continu- 
ance of this style lasting so long here 
is that the young men like to have their 
feet look small, an illusion made pos- 
sible by the short foreparts and high 
heels. Older men are still sticking to 
the French type of last to a remark- 
able degree. While the new custom 
lasts are shown, the trade down in the 
400 block on South Broadway still pre- 
fers the lasts to which they have been 
accustomed. 


Shoe Store to Expand 


JONESBORO, ARK.—A. P. Jones, dis- 
trict manager of the John Bruce Shoe 
Stores, has announced that January 1 
the local Jones Brothers Shoe Store 
will be enlarged to carry men’s, wo- 
men’s, and children’s footwear, ladies’ 
purses and handbags, and men’s and 
women’s hosiery of the best grades. The 
firm operates stores at Little Rock, 
Pine Bluff, El Dorado, and Jonesboro, 
as well as a number of stores in Illinois 
and Missouri. Jones stated that the 
John Bruce company will continue its 
expansion program of new stores in 
1937 and that his office has been trans- 
ferred from Little Rock to Jonesboro. 
He will be assisted here by Dick Falk. 


Will Move to Larger Quarters 


MORRILTON, ARK.—Smith’s Shoe 
Store, North Moose Street, owned by 
W. T. Smith, will move into larger 
quarters some time in January. The 
owner announced this week he had 
leased the building on North Moose 
Street, formerly occupied by the Palace 
theatre. The building will be com- 
pletely remodeled into a modern shoe 
store during the next 30 days. 
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Sport Shoe Leathers 


SHAG 


For sporty extremes—show shoes 
with this new s pile. 
Made by the tanners of famous 
Rafit. Samples on request. 


SLATTERY BROS. 


210 SOUTH ST. TANNING CO. 
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Obituaries 


Charles J. Vegiard 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Charles J. Vegi- 
ard, one of the most widely known shoe 
traveling salesmen, passed away at the 
age of 82, of a stroke, while in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. .His body was removed to 
Rochester and burial was made in Mt. 
Hope cemetery. 

Mr. Vegiard had been in declining 
health for sometime, although he was 
able to be out and around at intervals. 
His death came unexpectedly and was 
a shock to his many friends in the shoe 
trade in Rochester. 

He was past-president of the Roch- 
ester Association of Traveling Shoemen 
and was active in the affairs of the or- 
ganization, until his health failed him. 

He organized the concern of Vegiard 
& Langslow, manufacturers of women’s 
high-grade turn and welt shoes, which 
business was conducted successfully un- 
til the depression of 1893 wiped them 
out. 

He traveled on the road for 55 years, 
representing the best houses in the 
Rochester district, namely, Moore- 
Shafer Shoe Co., Utz & Dunn, and 
W. B. Coon Company, selling women’s 
footwear. Later in life, he sold the 
children’s line of W. C. Goodger, Inc., 
of which he was a stockholder. He rep- 
resented the Blum Shoe Mfg. Co., sell- 
ing their line of slippers for awhile and 
up to a short time before his retirement 
from the shoe business he was with 
the Tiny-Tot Shoe Co. 

His many friends and acquaintances 
all over the country, will mourn his 
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Attractive Display Sells Rubbers 
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Seattle, Wash.—An attractive window of galoshes and other types of rubber foot- 


wear by Frederick & Nelson of this city. 


It pays to promote rubber footwear in 


its proper sales season with attractive displays like this. 





passing and his fine qualities will re- 
main in our minds for many years to 
come. 


J. F. Bolen 


New Yorx—2J. F. Bolen, well-known 
and popular representative of the 
O’Donnell Shoe Company in the New 
York office in the Marbridge Building, 
here, died Monday morning, January 4. 

Mr. Bolen was well known among 
shoe men here in the East, having been 
eastern representative of the O’Donnell 
Shoe Company for the past five years 
and prior to that he was connected with 
the Scholl Company as eastern sales 
manager with offices in New York. 

Mr. Bolen’s passing was a great 
shock to his many friends in the shoe 
trade in the Marbridge Building, New 
York’s shoe center. He is survived by 
his wife. 


Harold H. Rowell 


Hupson, Mass.—Harold H. Rowell, 
New England representative of the 
Curtis Shoe Company of Marlboro, 
Mass., died Saturday, Dec. 26, at the 
Marlboro Hospital where he had been 
ill for three weeks, recently having to 
undergo an emergency operation. 

Mr. Rowell was born in Bradley, Me. 
He was well known among shoe retail- 
ers in New England having been repre- 
sentative of the Atlas Shoe Company, 
Boston branch of Rice & Hutchins, and 
later with the Curtis Shoe Company. 

He was affiliated with the Deering 
Lodge, A.F. and A.M. of Portland, Me., 
and the Mystic Shrine of Lewiston, Me. 

Mr. Rowell is survived by his wife, a 
daughter and a sister. Interment was 
in the family lot in the cemetery here. 








Forrest L. Rogers 


LyNN, Mass. — Forrest L. Rogers, 
who died Christmas morning, age 70, 
at Silver Hill, Ala., was at one time 
of Rogers & Briggs, shoe manufacturer 
in Lynn, and later was leather buyer 
for Dunn & McCarthy of Auburn, N. Y. 
In earlier years he was superintendent 
in the factory of A. M. Creighton of 
Lynn. He is survived by his wife and 
five children. He retired a few years 


Mr. Rogers was credited with being 
one of the most skilful buyers of upper 
leather, of unusual knowledge of hides 
and skins and the tanning thereof, as 
well as of the finished product. 





John Wenzler 


SEATTLE, WASH.—John Wenzler, ear- 
ly shoe store proprietor in pioneer Seat- 
tle, died recently in this city at the 
age of 93 years. He had come to the 
struggling village that was to burst 
into national prominence with the gold 
rush to the Klondike that opened Seat- 
tle as “The Gateway to Alaska.” He 
helped to provide footwear to early 
Seattleites before its great fire, and out- 
fitted many with footwear for the glam- 
orous trek to the golden Klondike dur- 
ing the gold rush of ’97. 

This shoe man came to Seattle in 
1871, opening a shoe store at Cherry 
Street and Front Street, now First 
Avenue. He was a territorial voter, 
and served on the first grand jury of 
the state, when the state of Washing- 
ton was made out of Oregon territory. 
His shoe store was destroyed in the 
great fire of 1889. He rebuilt it and 
continued it for many years before his 
retirement. 
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U. S. M. C. Orchestra Ushers in Yuletide 





Boston, Mass.—Singing the old but ever new carols of Christmas 
and listening to the selections of cathedral music, compositions 
of the old masters, members of the office force of the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation and their friends ushered in the 
Yuletide season in fitting and traditional manner. The large girls’ 
recreation room in the office building at 140 Federal Street was 
appropriately decorated for the occasion, the background of the 
orchestra being a realistic church interior, with its well-lighted 





altar in the distance, thoroughly in keeping with the deep religious 
significance of the program. The part taken by the office orchestra 
was the subject of much favorable comment. Under the direction 
of Joseph C. Stout, office manager of the corporation, this 
organization has constantly reached to new and higher levels, 
the Christmas carols being one of the few opportunities in which 
they appear in public, the occasion being welcomed by those 
who are familiar with their work. 





Michigan Retailers Plan 
Gala Show 


DETROIT, Micu.—The Detroit Retail 
Shoe Dealers Association, which is to 
act as host for the Michigan Shoe 
Travelers’ Club during their joint con- 
vention and shoe fair January 10, 11 
and 12 at the Hotel Statler, has issued 
an appeal to all shoe retailers in and 
about Detroit to keep their stores closed 
Monday and Tuesday evenings, Jan. 11 
and 12. The purpose of this appeal is 
to give all shoe merchants, their sales- 
people and their families an oppor- 
tunity to attend the various noteworthy 
functions to be held during these two 
evenings. 

The entertainment committee has 
carefully planned and arranged an un- 
usual stag show for Monday evening 
and a mammoth stage show, banquet 
and style show for Tuesday evening, 
to be followed by a grand ball lasting 
until the wee hours of-the morning. 

All entertainment will be under the 
personal direction of Dave Diamond, 
who performed such an excellent job 
last year. The models who will grace 
the runway with the newest shoe crea- 
tions are all professional artists’ mod- 
els who were selected for their personal 
charm, grace and beauty. 

“Judging by all indications, the 1937 


Michigan Shoe Fair will be by far the 
greatest in attendance ever held by any 
regional group anywhere in the United 
States,” said C. K. Taylor, chairman 
of the convention committee. 

Other members of the convention 
committee are John Mann, M. J. Dal- 
ton, H. Burr, Fred Nentwig, and Tom 
Hammond. The publicity committee 
consists of Nathan Hack, B. C. Olsee, 
Guy Dixon, and Walter McGee. The 
members of the insurance committee 
are S. Rackham, Ed. Stocker, Ed. Ditt- 
man, and John Och. The legislative 
committee is composed of Joe Burton, 
Burt Pond, Fred Elliott, R. D. Murray, 
and M. A. Mittleman. H. Burr, W. 
Labram, M. Van Aulstein, Frank Wood 
and A. Allen constitute the style show 
committee. Membership and registra- 
tion are under the direction of Glenn 
J. Buell, Ed. Stocker, Joe Burton, R. 
Murray, Ralph Meanwell, Burt Pond, 
O. R. Jenkins, C. E. Masters, Arthur 
Jochen, E. Bradshaw, B. C. Olsee, and 
D. Lieberwitz. All Detroit retailers 
will form the host committee. 


Increased Sales on 
Vacation Shoes 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Improved business 


conditions in this territory have greatly 
increased the sales of vacation shoes at 


this time of the year, a check-up among 
leading retail shoe merchants here re- 
veals. The demand is heavy for the 
latest and high-priced styles for wear 
in Florida resorts. Stores are taking 
advantage of this line by dressing their 
windows with vacation shoes and plug- 
ging these lines in their newspaper ads. 


Adds Straussburger Line 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Harold Smith 
has taken on the E. H. Straussburger 
line of women’s fine shoes manufac- 
tured in New York City. He is carry- 
ing this in addition to his regular Zuck- 
erman line. Headquarters are main- 
tained in this city and the territory 
covered is the Middle West through to 
and including the Pacific Coast. 


Goldstein Covering West Coast 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—H. N. Gold- 
stein, now representing The American 
Shoe Co. on the Pacific Coast, is making 
his permanent headquarters at the 
Hotel Lankenshim, this city. He is 
finding this well-known line of fine 
hand-turned New York City made shoes 
meeting with an excellent reception. 
Goldstein has been with The American 
Shoe Co. for five years, having traveled 
the New England states and Pennsyl- 
vania before moving to the West. 
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Dancing Shoes and Taps 
TAP 
DANCE 
SHOES 
In 
Stock 
a ee a 


— OWENS SHOE Co. — 


—— 28 Goodhue St., Salem, Mass. ——— 
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Shoe Cleaner 
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fi d that makes 
to moisture. An appli- 
cater tnd uppers" impervious. wo meinure, An epi: 
A 25 cent seller. Sample on request. 
EVERETT & BARRON CO. 
Toronto, Canada 





Providence, R. |. 











Weiss With Monroe Shoe Co. 


Detroit, Micu.—S. S. Weiss, for- 
merly Detroit representative of the Su- 
perior Shoe Company, Boston, Mass., 
is now representing a new firm in the 
same locality. The new firm, located in 
Chicago, Ill., is to be known as the 
Monroe Shoe Company and will carry 
a complete line of in-stock, fast-selling 
women’s novelty footwear. The Monroe 
Shoe Company is a branch of the Su- 
perior Shoe Company. In order to 
give the Detroit trade faster service 
and Middle-Western patterns, ship- 
ments in the Detroit area will be made 
from Chicago. 
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Copper Advances and 


Shoes Prosper 


Boot AND SHOE RECORDER’S most un- 
usual subscription letter to date comes 
from Edgar J. Sherman, who operates 
the Health Spot Shoe Shop at 129 West 
Broadway in Butte, Mont. Mr. Sher- 
man writes the RECORDER on a sheet of 





EDGAR J. SHERMAN 


copper, mined in Butte, which he calls 
the most famous city in all mining his- 
tory. After praising the cool, crisp air 
and magnificent scenery that abounds 
in that region, Mr. Sherman goes on 
to say: 

“The price of copper reached 11.62%4c 
today and business is booming in Butte. 
We are selling better grade shoes than 
at any time in the past four years. Find 
enclosed my check to cover my subscrip- 
tion for BooT AND SHOE RECORDER, 
19387.” 

As stated, this letter, written on cop- 
per, is the REcorDER’s most unusual 
subscription letter—to date. Shoe re- 
tailers in gold mining towns please 
notice. 





Boston Travelers Hold 
Annual Meeting 


Boston, MAass.—The annual meeting 
of the Boston Shoe Travelers Associa- 
tion was held in the Hotel Essex on 
the afternoon of Saturday, Dec. 19. 

The meeting was called to order by 
James G. Lunney, president, following 
a juicy steak dinner which was served 
under the direction of A. P. Richards. 
The large attendance of members 
present gave testimony to the interest 
the members take in their association 
and appreciation of work done. Topics 
pertinent to the association were dis- 
cussed and debated. 

Thomas A. Delany, secretary - trea- 
surer of the National Shoe Travelers 
Association, Inc., gave a tabloid account 
6f important and prominent works of 


the National organization and a vote 
was unanimously passed compliment- 
ing and endorsing the worth and value 
of the national body. 

The surprise of the occasion was the 
refusal of Billie Noll to accept con- 
tinuance in the office of secretary-trea- 
surer, a position he has held in the Bos- 
ton Shoe Travelers Association since 
its institution thirty years ago. Com- 
pliments and praise speeches were 
given him by all present. 

Plans were formulated for a drive 
for more new members and committees 
appointed with the goal of 500 for an 
enrollment for 1937. 

The officers elected for the new year 
are John E. Thomas, president; Fred 
Pacifici, vice-president, and Thomas A. 
Delaney, secretary-treasurer. 

Elected to the Board of Governors 
were A, P. Richards, F. J. Pushee and 
William Noll. Hector E. Lynch was ap- 
pointed delegate to the convention of 
the National Shoe Travelers Associa- 
tion. 


Jack Cohen Joins 
Owego Shoe Co. 


Oweco, N. Y.—Jack Cohen has re- 
cently joined the selling staff of the 
Owego Shoe Company of this city. He 
will cover Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington and southern Pennsylvania 
to Pittsburgh. 








JACK COHEN 


Jack is an old-time shoe man and has 
made many friends among shoe retail- 
ers and travelers in his journeys. He 
will make his office at 323 South 58th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Goldman Joins Wm. Taylor 


NEWARK, N. J.—Quin Goldman, shoe 
buyer for the Hayne & Co., men’s shop 
here, has resigned to become merchan- 
diser for the men’s store at William 
Taylor Sons Co., Cleveland. 
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Perpetual Inventory Assures an Increased Profit 
..- and Lowers Your Insurance Cost... 


Recorder Stock Record Cards Supply a Perpetual Inventory 


Do Business More Efficiently by Installing the Recorder Stock Record Card System 


MERCHANTS gels R DSTeRt eas 
BOOT AND SHO 
209 So. State Street, Ginen Tilinois 


P id id prices of Stock 
"iwi" 


Helps you to “buy as you sell”—to know whether each shoe 
is paying its way with a profit, to go light on slow movers, 


to re-size frequently on wanted style and sizes. 


Wher writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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JANUARY 


ARE NOW 
READY 


The January price ticket 
is in white, blue and gold 
and has adequate space 
for wording or stock 
number. 


Freshen up your New 
Year window display with 
harmonizing show cards 
and price tickets. The 
January show cards are 
now ready in an attrac- 


tive and seasonal design - 


in gold and blue on a 
snowy white background 
and bear messages per- 
taining to style, quality, 
protective footwear, and 
January Clearance Sales. 


CARD HOLDERS 


Two styles are available; 
Natural wood finish or 
oval base — burnished 
gold — three color trim. 
These modernistic holders 
take any size card, and 
harmonize with the finest 
window display fixtures. 
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Everyone Passing 
is a Possible Prospect | 


SELL THEM 














DISPLAY CARD SAMPLES, HARMONIZING TICKETS 
and SELLING MESSAGES SENT ON REQUEST 


14 snappy and informative selling messages j 
each month for men's, women's, children's shoes, 
women's hosiery, store service, fitting, quality, styles. 


Single cards, 60c each—without text, 35c each 


ATTRACTIVE HAND LETTERED PRICE TICKETS 


In popular denominations and blank. Samples of in-stock 
tickets available. 


WITHOUT STORE NAME: 6 dozen, $1.10—12 dozen, $2.00 
WITH STORE NAME: 100 tickets, $3.00—-200, $6.00 
CHECK WITH ORDER, PLEASE, UNLESS C.O.D. PREFERRED 


MERCHANDISING AIDS 








Polly Clips 
Pouy Cue for Price Tickets—Adjustable— 
"lor Price Tickets Tilt at any angle. 


REE eer ee $2.25 

ee Peer pavies $4.00 . , 
Polly Shoe Holder F 

To display arch, branded, and 

fibre-sole shoes. Always re- 

mains in upright position. aeseesse 





























Yo dozen ............. $1.65 
CANIN bcc cecsaveces $3.00 
cai ezEr=—4 | 
ecorder Stock Record ee | 
Tickets 
for shoe cartons. Cyclone clips Piice..-........ 
Pou» Snoe included: i 
Dc dntbensmeedonnnien $1.25 
Hover. ca 3 eg eee Ripa $2.25 seaccacé 








Pet. Pending 
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FEATURE POINTERS 


precisely point out in-built values. These 
ARROWS are obtainable in two combina- 
tions: corn with green border, or buff with 
pig heya Choice of forty selling phrases, 
or blanks. 


12 dozen (printed or blank)...... $2.00 
é * ” ee i anwes 1.10 
t.:> " best: Nerney 2 0.28 

SPECIAL: 


Combination of one gross Polly 
Clips and one gross Arrows, only 


ANNUAL DISPLAY CARD 
SERVICE INCLUDES 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE with annual card service to one merchant in an 
average size town, suburb or city shopping center. 


STORE WINDOW BULLETIN supplies merchandising and display suggestions 
each month. 


SPECIAL CARDS, with wording as wanted. 


EXCHANGE OF CARDS: Annual card service subscribers may exchange any 
cards received for others of the current month, whose text better covers 
their merchandising program. 


PRICE TICKETS: Blank tickets, harmonizing with the current month's cards, 
supplied free. - 


IMPRINTED PRICE TICKETS with prices as wanted, to assure well blended 
trim, are 35¢ per fifty, additional. 


























@ERViez | MONTHLY | cARDS | HoLDERs | SANK, 
Ne. | $5.00 12 6 100 
Ne. 2 4.00 8 4 100 
Ne. 3 3.00 6 2 50 
Ne. 4 2.28 4 | 2 60 






































(Cross out 


SERVICE 





CARD 


SHOW 





We sell Men’s, Women’s, Children’s Shoes and Women’s Hosiery. 


ANNUAL 
- per year, payable 


For this service we will pay 











7 FOR ITSELF + IN 
INCREASED BUSINESS 


Mail Coupe Nove! 


4s 























“Dp”: White 

beard, green “R”: Pale yel-_ . “Q” Whit “p” Whi 
and gold—yel- low board. De- board; dnlen auend Design 
low design. sign in me- in two shades in turquoise 
“Oo”: Same dium blue. of green. blue and rose. 
style, yellow ine * 

board, green ize: —P pj i 

coe HE yee Size: 1'/2” x 234”—Prices on opposite page. 


FOR 





























Please enter our order for the 
Recorder “Selling Messages,”” 
beginning with JANUARY, 


continuing monthly for one 


COUPON 


We wish IMPRINTED TICKETS @ 35¢ per fifty, in following 


quantities and denominations: 


lines not carried.) 


- per month. For 
subscribers 


service, 5% discount. Checks 
foreign 


cash In advance, full year’s 
from 


) 


209 S:STATE ST 


Gheok,. with order, please, uaiess C.0.D. 


STORE AE. —L>E>E|E°EEb)h]=h=p=E=B=h»™=»"»DBmDBD"Q™>I4BB4™>I™IEpEHh™o)EhEEH HLS 


must be drawn on U. S. 
banks, or include exchange. 
If for any unforeseen reason 
we wish to discontinue ser- 
vice before expiration of or- 


--«, consisting of 
. card holders (with 


for Card Service 
the first month’s§ service), 


year, 
eT pGcaseas 


SORE aaa 


eee ——==——Eo——E—E—E~—__ _ > >>> >>>S~>~E“_L__===== 


OWNER 
ciTy 


for 


month additional 
card holders. 


der, we agree to pay $1.00 
each month’s service deliv- 
ered, and agree to return the 


per 


MERCHANTS SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


BOOT & SHOE 





/ 
/ | ~ 4 f- CO fe 
7? CCOV Lt | 
CHICAGO:ILL 





@nd ..... 
IMPRINTED 
TICKETS, at 35¢ per fifty, 


blank tickets each month, 
additional. 


-.. Cards, 


OTN ccasaceses 








ments 
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and Nant Al! 





SALESMAN WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





SALESMEN Sideline—territory open in Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois. 
Ohio, Indiana for an outstanding men’s medium 
riced Goodyear Welt dress shoe with the Union 
Babel made by a Cooperative Association. De- 
pendable men with following have chance for 
permanent connections shortly. Commission basis. 
All information will be held confidential. Give 
history and sent connections. Address F-184, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. 





QANTED— Experienced salesman for New 
York State to represent a well known line 
of juvenile footwear on straight commission. 
Address F-182, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 
West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





SALESMAN—Experienced, with established 
following for States of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut to ca our Brockton 
made men’s welts and complete lines of women’s 
novelty sport type McKays and Welts. In 
applying give references, age and previous ex- 
perience. DIAMOND SHOE COMPANY, 
139 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 





WE are expanding our territory and have 
vacancies for Salesmen to carry our line of 
“Hapytoz” Children’s Shoes. Highest Commis- 
sion to those having Established Accounts, Large 
In Stock Deparment maintained. STAUD 
SHOE CORPORATION, Rochester, N. Y. 








AMBITIOUS young man, age 24, single, grad- 
uate of large Eastern College of Business 
Administration with several years’ experience in 
a shoe factory as detail and supplies man and 
purchasing agent, desires position with a repu- 
table shoe manufacturing concern. Address 
F-191, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 
39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





D'SPLAY MANAGER: Well-known designer 
of successful windows for one of the largest 
women’s shoe chains desires connection with a 
well-established firm. Also has advertising ex- 
ience, 36, married, A-1 references. Address 
-192, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 
39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





DALLAS. TEXAS. Young man, experienced 
shoes and leather goods. Knows accounts, 
capable handling branch office. Recommenda- 
tions. Carl Phillips, 1623 Stoneman. 





HELP WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT to take complete charge 
of factory making sandals to retail for two 
dollars. Experience in this field and ability to 
handle factory of five hundred people essential. 
This is an unusual opportunity for an experi- 
enced sandal man. Address F-177, care Boot 
Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 











POSITION WANTED 
LINE WANTED 
Northwest Opening? SALESMAN with following of jobbers, chains 


Shoe man with wide experience in 
marketing seeks position with pro- 
gressive manufacturer desiring bet- 
ter distribution in northwest. Ad- 
vertiser is resident of Minneapolis, 
now employed, and can, no doubt, 
retain his position as long as he 
chooses. Personal reasons prompt 
desire to change. Can supply best of 
references pertinent to ability and 
character as well as financial re- 
sponsibility. Your response to this 
advertisement may be the means of 
providing a mutually profitable op- 
portunity. 


Address F-196, care 
BOOT & SHOE RECORDER, 
239 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 











and large dept. stores, would like line of Chil- 
dren’s stitchdowns, welts or McKays.  Terri- 
tory covered, New England south to Jacksonville, 
East of Chicago. Address F-195, care Boot & 
ac A Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, New York, 





W ANTED— Manufacturer's line of boys’ or 
men’s dress shoes for Maryland, the Vir- 
ginias and North Carolina by young live-wire who 
has connections with volume users in the above 
territory. Travel by car. Can finance self. 
Address F-193, care & Shoe Recorder, 239 
West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Money in Foot Correction— 
BE A TECHNOPEDIST 


THE TECHNOPEDIC INSTITUTE 
665 Broad Street Newark, N. J. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 








Walk-Over, Florsheim, Enna-Jettick, Vital- 
ity, Arch Preserver, Queen Quality, 
tonians, Stetson, Red Cross, Nunn Bush, Etc. 
IBVIN RUBIN 
“The House of Jobs’’ 
88 Reade St., Cor. Church 
Phone Barclay 7-7887 New York City 








SHOE STOCKS BOUGHT 
Complete or Part 
Wholesale or Retail 


BARIS SHOE COMPANY, Inc. 


79-81 READE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone WORTH 2-5180, 518! 








Buyers of Surplus Stocks 
ct ae ee ee ot ae, Be at iam 
QUANTITY NO OBJECT 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., Inc. 


106 Duane St. New York 
Phone WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





W ANTED ON CONSIGNMENT: Young 
Men’s fast line dress oxfords, $3 and $4 
retailers. Live shoe store in g Northwest 
college town of 18,000. Sold 5000 pairs women’s 
novelty shoes in 1936. Address F-194, care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





T. C. Hammes Purchases Store 


ESTHERVILLE, Iowa—Theo C. Ham- 
mes has purchased the Hammes & Sons, 
Inc., shoe store and will conduct it un- 
der his own name as the Hammes Shoe 
Store. He is one of five brothers who 
have been in the mercantile business 
all of their lives and he has managed 
the Estherville store the past eight 
years, during which time it was part of 
the firm’s holdings at Estherville, Em- 
mettsburg and Pocahontas. 





address should be counted. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisements is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertisements. Mini- 
mum charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum charge, $1.25. 
When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all other cases each word of the 


. The rate for all display classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 45 words. 
’ Classified advertising is payable in advance. 
> Advertisements for this page must be in our New York office on Friday of the week preceding publication. pq 
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World's Biggest Last 





Lynn, Mass.—The world's biggest last has been made by the McNichol & Taylor, Inc., here. 
The last, one for a ski boot, is size 731 and is over seven feet long. The R. J. Mayer Company, 
also of Lynn, have made a ski boot over this last. The boot is so large that a man can stand 


up inside it without being seen. The 


boot is being displayed at various sportsmen's shows 


throughout the country. 





Carruthers With Weyand 
Shoe Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL.—Joseph Carruth- 
ers, for the past two and a half years 
with the Hoge-Montgomery Company of 
Frankfort, Ky., has become associated 
with the Weyand Shoe Company here. 
He has been elected a vice-president 
and a member of the board and will de- 
vote his efforts to sales and merchan- 
dising. 

Prior to his connection with Hoge- 
Montgomery, Mr. Carruthers was with 
Dun & McCarthy, Inc., for a period of 
18 years in charge of sales, merchandis- 
ing and special contact work at various 
times. His shoe career also took him 
into the special promotion of the Dun- 
Deer sandal which was sold to the In- 
ternational Shoe Company in 1932. 

Mr. Carruthers’ many friends in the 
shoe industry join in wishing him well 
in his new business association. 





Boston Community Fund Drive 


Boston, Mass.— The Shoe and 
Leather Committee of the Industry and 
Finance Division of Greater Boston’s 
Community Fund Campaign, under the 
vice-chairmanship of Hamilton Osgood, 
is representative of the shoe trade in 
this vicinity. 

Shoe and leather men on this commit- 
tee are George E. Harding, Howes 
Bros. Company; Joseph T. McCauley, 
Allied Kid Company; Davis N. Ripley, 
U. S. Leather Company; James S. 
Stone, New England Shoe and Leather 
Association, division chairman; and E. 
Robinson McMullen, staff secretary. 

Leather men on the committee are 


Harry M. Came of the American Hide 
& Leather Company, chairman of the 
upper division; S. M. Paterson, J. F. 
McElwain Company, chairman of the 
sole division with John E. Daniels of the 
John E. Daniels Leather Company, vice- 
chairman; Leo J. Hart, W. L. Mont- 
gomery & Company, chairman of the 
Hide and Skins division. Richard 
Feakes of the Feakes Mercantile 
Agency, is chairman of the publication 
division with Thomas Small of the Al- 
lied Kid Company as vice-chairman. 

On the Tanners and Shoe Manufac- 
turing Supplies Committee are A. C. 
Blunt, Jr., of the J. F. McElwain Com- 
pany, chairman of the Shoe Manufac- 
turers division with Omar Rondeau of 
the Burtman Rondeau Company, vice- 
chairman. James Lippman of the Lan- 
ger Lippman Company is chairman of 
the Shoe Wholesalers division with 
Abraham Shapiro of A. Shapiro, Inc., 
vice-chairman. John A. Trott, Shoe 
Goods Converters Association, is chair- 
man of the Converters division with 
Herbert R. Mordeau of Seabury & 
Cushman, as vice-chairman. 

Stuart C. Rand, general chairman of 
the Industry and Finance Division, 
looks for a more active campaign by di- 
vision workers than that of last year. 
Organization is better this year, there 
are more volunteers and all signs point 
to more contributors and to a broader 
base of giving. 


Store Introduces 
"Free Shoe Club" 


RomeE, N. Y.—A rather unusual mer- 
chandising idea has recently been 
adopted by Hickey’s Shoe Shop, retail- 
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MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 












THE ORIGINAL 


Shoe Shrinking Devices. 
DO NOT BE MISLED 
by patent warning notices. 
We own Patent No. 1990142 





These shrinking devices enable you to 
make all your customers not only satisfied 
but permanent by piving 
them added service in 
eliminating gaping and 
fullness from around the 
top of shoes, preventing 
ee at the heel or 
gaping at the sides, and 
by removing wrinkles 
from quarters, vamps, 
and linings. These de- 
vices when used with 
our specially prepared 
{ fluids, which are scien- 
$ 50 tifically necessary 
“4 — —— jfrom ail 
eathers or fabrics with- 
Curved type iron = out harm to either. 
Send your order or write for detail in- 
formation. 
Special combination offer $25.00 (fluids in- 
Fae on in above prices) f.o.b. Indianapolis, 
ndiana. 


E. C. SMELTZER CO. 


121 E. Sist Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PAT. NO. 1990148 











ers of this city, known as the “Free 
Shoe Club.” In its advertising in the 
Rome newspapers the company states 
that all customers buying a pair of 
shoes may register their names as 
members of the club. When a custom- 
er’s purchases have reached 12 pairs 
of shoes he, or she as the case may be, 
will be entitled to receive the thirteenth 
pair without cost, and may select any 
pair in stock selling at the average 
price of the 12 pairs purchased. In the 
event a customer does not wish to wait 
until 12 pairs have been purchased he 
can obtain the seventh pair at half 
price after six pairs have been bought. 





Robert J. Counts 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Robert J. Counts, 
51, president of the ABC Shoe Co. at 
412 Main Street, was found dead in 
the kitchen of his home, asphyxiated by 
gas fumes. A gas burner was turned 
on without being lit and the pilot light 
had gone out. 

Mr. Counts has been long identified 
with Lafayette shoe stores. After at- 
tending Lafayette schools, his first em- 
ployment was with Goldsberry & Prass, 
who conducted the Model Shoe Com- 
pany. Later, he joined the Prass Shoe 
Company and in 1912 he formed the 
ABC Shoe Company with the assist- 
ance of James Anderson and Edward 
E. Bronson. This shoe business has 
since been a flourishing venture. He is 
survived by the widow, a daughter, a 
brother and a sister. 
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Rochester Travelers 
Elect Officers 


RocHEstTer, N. Y.—Rochester Asso- 
ciation of Traveling Shoemen, held 
their annual election, Saturday, Dec. 
26, at the Elks’ Club. 

The 25th anniversary of the associa- 
tion was fittingly celebrated in drama- 
tic style in a program of unusual inter- 
est. 

After partaking of a fine menu, a 
few vaudeville acts were run off, fol- 
lowing by impromptu remarks from the 
members. 

A reminiscence of the last 25 years 
in the history of the association was 
interesting and enjoyable. Members 
long since departed from this life were 
recalled to memory, as Joseph Byrene, 
one of the best known characters in the 
shoe business, the “Poet Laureate” as 
he was so often referred to and under 
which title he will still be remembered 
by many. 

The election resulted as follows: 
Frank Rice, president; Jack Berne, 
vice-president and Clarke B. Rowley, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Resolutions were adopted in support 
of the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Shoe Travelers’ Association, held 
in Chicago, at the Morrison House, 
January 2, 3 and 4, 1937. 





Shoe Club Dines Harry Kushins 


New York—A group of about 100 
members of the Shoe Club attended the 
dinner given Harry S. Kushins at the 
Hotel McAlpin, Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 29. The club took this oppor- 
tunity to thank Mr. Kushins for his 
excellent efforts on their yearly diary. 

Many luminaries of the shoe and 
leather industries attended, many of 
whom paid their respects to the guest 
of honor by saying a few words before 
the gathering. 

A facsimile of the yearly diary was 
passed around to all those present for 
their signatures. 

The meeting was presided over by 
the club’s president, Samuel G. Staff. 





Zuckerman Sets High 
Sales Record 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—One of the 
best reports of a successful 1936 busi- 
ness comes from Max Zuckerman, who 
has tripled a very fine 1935 selling 
record. Zuckerman covers Denver west, 
carrying both the Garofalo line from 
Brooklyn and the Colella & Leighton 
lines from Lynn. The remarkable sales 
record he has experienced is due to the 
appreciation of: finer and better mer- 
chandise on the part of the consumers. 
Buyers, he finds, are quick to sense this 
attitude on the part of their trade and 
are doing their utmost to fulfill this 
demand. Again, the better stores are 
buying more conservative, yet fashion- 


right shoes. High style shoes are espe- 


cially good, but the extremes have not . 


been accepted by the consumers. 
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# Buying Guide 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO., Philadelphia, Pa... 2.0.2.0... 062s 52 
BROWN SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo............. 0.6 ccc cee eee cee eee eee 27 
CARLETON, GEO. F., & CO., INC., Haverhill, Mass................ 0.0 c eee eee 54 
CLAPP, EDWIN, & SONS, INC., E. Weymouth, Mass...........000 0.0 c cece eee ees 52 
DOUGLAS, W. L., SHOE CO., Brockton, Mass.......... 000 ccc ccc cee cece eee eeee 29 
~ENDICOTT-JOHNSON CORP., Endicott, N. Y........0... 00000. c cece eee ners 4,5 
GILBERT SHOE CO... THE, Thiensville, Wis... .. 6.00. cc ce ek fecc ten ccwenees 1 
GREEN SHOE MFG. CO., Boston, Mass..............cc cece cece eee een ees Back Cover 
HOGE-MONTGOMERY SHOE CO.), Frankfort, Ky... 2.20.00. 06 cccececcceee eee 47 
MRS. DAY'S IDEAL BABY SHOE CO., Danvers, Mass.............. 0.00 ce cece euuee 52 
OWENS SHOE CO., Salem, Mass.............-. EM aiie skis ia Jyh ae Soda 58 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, St. Louis, Mo........... 0.00 e ccc eee 38 to 45 
TWEEDIE FOOTWEAR CORP., Jefferson City, Mo............. 00. cece cee cee eee 10 


LEATHER AND OTHER MATERIALS 


AAAtGO 900 Gara Boston and Naw York.6. 0 nS 31 
COLONIAL TANNING CO., Boston, Mass..... 0.0.0.0... ccc ccc ccc cece cece ne eens 2 
EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER CO., Grand Haven and Whitehall, Mich...........3rd Cover 
ENGLAND WALTON DIV. A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., Boston, Mass....... 51 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, O.......... 06.6. c cece eee eens 23 
HUBSCHMAN, E., & SONS, Philadelphia, Rie ee ee, 2nd Cover 
LAWRENCE, A. C., LEATHER CO., Peabody, Mass................. 000. e eee eee 50 
CUE LA Foren a, tt, DIOS a i a ihe vba ba hae es bonne 25 
RICHARD YOUNG & CO., New York City.............0 0s 37 
SLATTERY BROS., Boston, Mass.. SER PEg BUSA a fom OWT Aiea a 
SURPASS LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, 3 FERS oe ARI tog reo nn Ley ay a 37 
VAN TASSEL LEATHER CO., Norwich, Conn. ...........0.00 0. ccc cece ccc une 54 
manana Gow Boston, Mass. s 55 os a ee cca eae 37 


MACHINERY, LASTS, MFRS.’ SUPPLIES, DRESSINGS, ETC. 


EVERETT & BARRON CO., Providence, R. |... 0... 6. tec cen ene eens 58 
SPAULDING FIBRE CO., No. Rochester, N. H.... 2.0... .6 000 ccc ee ene 3 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Mass..................0.05. 6, 35, 46, 48 
VULCAN CORPORATION, Portsmouth, O.........00.0.00.000 00 ccc cee eee ee Front Cover 


STORE EQUIPMENT AND FINDINGS 


BURNS CUBOID COMPANY, Santa Ana, Cal..... 022.000. c eee 8 
Ge Tata es Me Gry THONG Thao Sei ee as Tine basic ce 62 
MISCELLANEOUS 
AMERICAN WHEDELY, Now. York City oe ere eo tec ken lees 7 
BARIS SHOE COMPANY, New York City........ 2.00.00... c cece ec ccc cece cee eee 62 
OEE MPMI, PE TOE AN oh cee ths ce oady as ueeee dees suciacrane ve 62 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC., New York City......... 0.0.0. cece cee cc ee cee eee 62 
TECHNOPEDIC INSTITUTE, Newark, N. J. 2.20... 020. e ee cee aee 62 
TOLMAN-DAVIDSON ADVERTISING PRESS, INC., Boston, Mass................... 54 
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1592—Girls' White Nu Buck Oxford, 11/8 
Leather Heel, Goodyear Stitched Con- 
RCNA. SINE SPY 35 ce cis ccwd $ 


1593—Same is Misses with 8/8 Leather 
Heol. Sizes 12i/o/3 .............- 1.30 
1573—Girls' White Side Ghillie Tie, 11/8 
Leather Heel, Goodyear Stitched Construc- a : 
NN PRS 8 ic Asie dep cee ees Se a ‘ 
2005—White Elk Moccasin Oxford, Oak a = ity eee | 

Sole, 8/8 Rubber Tap Heel, Goodyear 

IIIT Goch vo Sans x cova 1.50 

2004—Same in Brown Elk with Viscol Sole. 





2000—Girls' White Nu Buck Kiltie Tongue 
Oxford, 11/8 Leather Heel, Goodyear 
Wet. Sic 3/0. Tr... .. 


2002—Same in Gun Metal. 
2003—Same in Brown Side. 


1564—Girls’ White Side Oxford, 11/8 
Leather Heel, Goodyear Stitched Con- 
HUN BATE Fo 1.45 


ENDICOTT - JOHNSON 
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GROWING GIRLS CHOOSE THESE SMART 
OXFORDS FOR ALL ’ROUND WEAR 


Every growing girl that passes by your store is a 
potential customer for Endicott Johnson Oxfords. 
On her way to and from school she's sure to notice 
them in your window, and when she sees how smart 
and how grown-up looking they are she is going to 
talk Mother into buying her a pair at once. 


There's such a good variety of patterns in White 
and Brown, and they're every one so trim and 
fashionably designed, that these same young girls 
will make your store their choice whenever they are 


out to buy fashionable footwear. They'll come back 1583—Girls' White Side 
Oxford, 11/8 Leather 


again and again and make permanent profitable Heel, Goodyear Stitched 
customers for you. Construction. Sizes 3/9. 
You can order these oxfords from our In-Stock ae 
Department today with the assurance that they'll be 


shipped on time! 


1567—Girls' White Side Ox- 
ford, 11/8 Leather Heel, 
Goodyear Stitched Con- 
struction. Sizes 3/9. .$1.45 


1582 — Girls’ White Side 
Two-Buckle Oxford, White 
Patent Tongue, 11/8 Heel, 
Goodyear Stitched Construc- 
ion. Sizes 3/9 


1581—Same with Brown Pat- 
ent Tongue. 
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To the Trade: 
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good wishes 
4 States and Very truly yours, 


Merchants in the New Englan 
Greater New York should address our Eastern 
Distributors, Dunham Bros. Co., Brattleboro, MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 


Vermont. 
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LEZY =BVWWES 


MAKE GOOD INA 
BIG WAY IN A SMALL 





Cape Girardeau, Missouri Jan. 4, 1937 


Mr. Chester Reith 
Juvenile Shoe Corp. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Mr. Reith: 


Well we have just completed good old 1936 and in looking 


back over this period in our business we find that the 
"Lazy Bones* shoes have proven one of our most successful 
lines, in fact the biggest Shing we have added to our store 
the past r, and our New Year's resolution is to sell more 
and more Lazy Bones in 1937. 


Cape Girardeau is a nice little city of 18000, and people 
here, as in all prosperous communities of thie size, are 
and a to receive a new and worth while product, 
it has ly been remarkable how quickly, and with what 
ease, we have been able to put over Lazy Bones here. It's 
ust @ matter of showing and trying on, and the merits of 
he shoe do the rest. 


It's @ great line for our size business. A very profitable 
one too, not & single markdown. A satisfied customer with 
every pair, & fine repeat business, and best of all, your 
yoount in-stock mail order service keeps our stock {ntact 
at all times thereby preventing missed sales. 


Lazy-Bones 


The fastest growing welt line in 
America—not only is scoring success 
after success in big city operations, but 
also in smaller communities. Siebert’s of 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri, say this line is 
the biggest thing they added to their store 
in 1936. Hundreds of other merchants 
have done likewise. 





Yours for continued success with "Lazy Bones", 





To Retail 


Hubschman’s Un- $ 5 

lined-weight Calf... 
FINE GOODYEAR 

WELTS EXCLUSIVELY 











THE JUVENILE 


OF AMERICA 


SIXTH FLOOR, 710 NO. 12th BLVD. 


Lazy-Bones—an unlined flexible shank shoe, is 
built especially for very active young women. 
It is so constructed as to relieve foot strain by 
gently massaging the arch with every step. 
The tissues and blood vessels are thus stimu- 
lated, resulting in normal, healthy feet. Full 
vamp and tongue all in one piece, making the 
inside as smooth as a kitten’s ear. Outside 
counter pocket. Top line is reenforced so that 
the quarter cannot stretch. 


SEVEN STYLES IN STOCK 


White, Brown, Mocha and Black, Sizes 5/9 AAAA; 
4%4/9 AAA; 4/9 AA-A; 3%/9 B-C. All priced to 
retail at $4.00 and $5.00 per pair. Write for cata- 
log and samples. 





IN STOCK No. 452 Brown Tailored Crease Blucher Oxford. 
7 Iron Damproof Flexible Sole, 10/8 Heel, Un- 

lined. Outside Counter Pocket. 

No. 453 Black Tailored Crease Blucher Oxford—same as above. 

No. 464 White Tailored Crease Blucher Oxford—same as above. 


SHOE CORPORATION 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 





When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 





